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The attention of members of the Association is called to the announcement 
of Addresses, Reports, Papers, etc., to be presented at the General Meeting 
of 1892 at Saratoga, as printed on pages v-vii, immediately following this page. 























INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are a few of the Saratoga papers of 1890-91. As some misapprehen- 
sion may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the Associa- 
tion, it may here be said that all papers engaged for the General Meeting 
of the American Social Science Association are so engaged, with the 
understanding that they may be printed in the Journal of Social Science 
if the Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers choose to publish 
their papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it 
must be with the stipulation that these papers may also be published 
in the Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers for the meeting of 1892 is 
printed on pages v-vii. 


ConcorD, Mass., Aug. 15, 1892. 














American Social Science Association. 





GENERAL MEETING OF 1892. 


‘The General Meeting of 1892 will be held at the large Court- 
room in the Town Hall in Saratoga, beginning Monday, August 
29, and closing Friday, September 2. 

The opening Address will be given by the President, H. L. 
WayLanD, D.D., of Philadelphia, Monday evening, August 29, at 
8.00 P.M. Subject, “Has the State Abdicated?”” On the same 
evening at 9.00 P.M. Rev. J. M. Buckiey, D.D., of New York, 
will address the Association, on “Mental and Moral Contagion.” 

The Departments will hold sessions as follows : — 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30. 
Department of Education. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman, MERRILL Epwarps 
Gates, LL.D., President of Amherst College. 


10.00 A.M. Report of the Secretary, Dr. Louise FISKE 
Bryson, of New York, on “Zducation in the Treatment of Nervous 
Girls.” ; 


11.00 A.M. A Paper by Miss C. M. Hewins, of the Hartford 
Library, Connecticut, on “ Public Libraries as a Factor in Educa- 
tion.” 


11.30°A.M. A Paper on the “ 2ducational Value of Modern 
Economics,” by STARR Hoyt NIcHo.is, Esq., of New York. 


12.00 M. <A Paper on “ Art Education in American Life,” by 
Myra B. Martin, of New York. 


8.00 P.M. Annual Election of Officers. 


8.30 P.M. A Report by the General Secretary, followed by 
a Debate. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31. 
Department of Health. 


g.00 AM. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, 
FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D., of New York. 


9.30. AM. A Report by the Secretary of the Department, 
W. D. Grancer, M.D., on the “ Work of the Health Department 
since its Organization.” 

10.00 A.M. A Paper by MatrHew D. FIExp, M.D., of New 
York, on “ Zhe Care of the Public Insane in New York City.” 

10.30 A.M. A Paper by RaLpu L. Parsons, M.D., of Sing 
Sing, N.Y., on “Management of Incipient and Mild Cases of Mental 
Disturbance.” 


11.00 A.M. Discussion of the preceding Papers. 
11.30 A.M. A Paper by Dr. E. F. Brusu, of Bronxville, N. Y., 
on “Why is Man affected with Tuberculosis ?” 


12.00 M. A Paper by Henry Linc Taytor, M.D., of New 
York, on “ American Childhood Hygienically Considered,” followed 
by debate. 

8.00 P.M. An Address by W. W. Keen, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia, on “Zhe Modern Surgery of the Brain.” 


g.0o P.M. A Paper by FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D., of New 
York, on “ Zhe Old and the New Phrenology.” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 


10.00 A.M. Remarks by the Chairman of the Department, 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, of New Haven, Ct. 


10.30 A.M. A Paper on “ Zhe Reading Leases,” by C. LA RuE 
Munson, Esq., of Williamsport, Pa. 

12.0 M. A Paper on “State Supervision of Insurance Compa- 
nies,” by SAMUEL MarsH, Esq., of New York. 


12.30 P.M. A Paper on “ County Jails as Reformatory Institu- 
tions,” by Epwarp B. MERRILL, Esq., of New York. 


8.00 P.M. Papers on “Crime and Penalty in the United States,” 
and on “Our Diplomatic Service,’ by Hon. ANDREW DicKson 
Wui4teE, of Ithaca, N.Y. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


Department of Social Economy. 


9.30 A.M. Address by the Chairman of the Department, F. B. 
Sanporn, of Concord. 


10.00 A.M. Report by the Secretary of the Department, on 
“* The Sweating System,” by JosEPH LEE, Esq., of Brookline, Mass. 


11.00 A.M. A Paper on “ Zhe Sweating System in Massachu- 
setts,” by H. G. Wap iin, Esq., Labor Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts. 


11.30 A.M. A Paper on “ Conditions of the Labor of Women 
and Children observed by a Dispensary Physician in New York,” by 
ANNIE S. DaniEL, M.D., of New York. 


12.00 M. A Paper on “ Zhe Actual State of Tenements in 
Boston where Work is carried on,’ by WiuiaM F. Hicks, Esq., of 
the Boston Board of Health. 


12.30 P.M. Discussion of the Subject. 


4.00 P.M. Papers on “ Zhe Sweating System in Germany,” by 
Rev. JOHN GRAHAM Brooks, of Brockton, Mass., and on “ Reme- 
dial Measures proposed in England by the House of Lords Commis- 
sion with their Results,” by Mr. Davip F. ScHLoss. 


4.30 P.M. General Debate on the Sweating System in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 


8.00 P.M. An Address on “ Architecture in Relation to Life,” 
by Mr. Barr FERREE, of New York. 





The headquarters of the Association will be at the Unirep 
StaTes HOTEL as usual, where members and guests of the Associ- 
ation will be received at the reduced rate of $3 a day. 

By order of the Council, 


F. B. SANBORN, General Secretary. 


CoNcoRD, Mass., August to, 1892. 























DR. PLINY EARLE. 


Among the members of our Association who have died since the 
last General Meeting, the oldest and most distinguished is Dr. 
Earle, whose death took place at the State Hospital for the Insane 
in Northampton, Mass., May 17, 1892. He was at the head of this 
well-known establishment from July, 1864, until November, 1885 ; 
and he continued to reside there, by invitation of the State authori- 
ties, until his death. His funeral took place in the chapel of this 
hospital, where he had so many hundred times met his patients 
and addressed them, on a great variety of topics, from the desk ; 
for he was the first person in the world, it is said, who ever 
addressed a gathering of the insane in any other than a religious 
discourse, and the only one who ever gave a course of lectures on 
insanity to his patients. However this may be, he had certainly 
spoken to them more frequently, and on a greater variety of sub- 
jects, than any American specialist yet known. He was also one 
of the earliest, in this or any other country, to study insanity 
thoroughly on its practical and statistical sides; and his contribu- 
tions to human knowledge in this matter have been more impor- 
tant than those of any member of our Association, or perhaps any 
citizen of the United States. 

Pliny Earle was the son cf a manufacturer and inventor, in the 
town of Leicester, near Worcester, Mass., where he was born Dec. 
31, 1809. He belonged by descent and conviction to the Society 
of Friends ; and his first American ancestor was Ralph Earle, one 
of the founders of the colony of Rhode Island. He was educated 
at the Leicester Academy and the Friends’ School at Providence, 
where also he was a teacher for some years. He there began the 
study of medicine, which he pursued at the Medical School in 
Philadelphia, where he took his degree of M.D. in 1837. Almost 
immediately after this he visited Europe, where he remained for 
several years, travelling and residing in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Germany; and soon after his return 
home was appointed — in 1840 —resident physician of the Friends’ 
Asylum for the Insane at Frankford, near Philadelphia,— a small 
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establishment, resembling in its character and management the 
famous York Retreat in England, which has this year celebrated 
the Centenary of its existence. In delivering his address at this 
Centenary meeting, May 6, 1892, Dr. D. H. Tuke, great-grandson 
of William Tuke, who was virtually the founder of the York 
Retreat, alluded to the visit made by Dr. Earle, in 1839, to this 
Retreat, and spoke of Dr. Thurnam, who was Dr. Earle’s prede- 
cessor in the careful study of the curability of the insane. Dr. 
Earle was chosen in 1844 Superintendent of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, near the city of New York, and remained there until he 
went abroad again, before 1850. After his return from this second 
visit to Europe he entered general practice, but with a constant 
inclination toward the specialty of insanity, for which he had 
trained himself; and in 1853 he was visiting physician of the pauper 
asylum of New York City, where he directed attention to some 
abuses then existing there. In the same year he was a lecturer 
on insanity in the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons ; 
and afterward was appointed Professor of Psychology in the Berk- 
shire Medical Schoo] at Pittsfield, Mass.,— the first professorship of 
this kind in an American medical college. Some ten years before 
he had carried on for some years, in the Bloomingdale Asylum, the 
first school for insane patients ever maintained in such an estab- 
lishment; and in 1844 he was one of the thirteen physicians and 
specialists who founded what was long known as the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of Hospitals for the Insane. He was 
the last survivor of these earnest men, and was President of the 
Association in 1884-85. He was the first President of the New 
England Psychological Society,—a local association having the same 
general aim,— and was connected more or less actively with many 
societies, here and in Europe, having for their object the improve- 
ment of mankind, to which he was sincerely devoted. He was an 
honorary member for forty-eight years of the Medico-Psychological 
- Association of Great Britain and Ireland, and contributed to its 
admirable Journal of Mental Science, of which Dr. Tuke has long 
been the editor. In the latest number (CLXIII.) of this Journal 
for July, 1892, Dr. Tuke says of him, among other things : — 


Dr. Earle, as is well known, attracted great attention at one time 
to the question of the degree to which the insane recover; and 
caused much surprise, not unaccompanied by incredulity, by de- 
monstrating from statistics that the percentage of recoveries was 
smaller than supposed, and the proportion of relapses greater. 
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He was foremost in exploding the constant and seductive fallacy 
of confounding persons with cases; and, unfortunately, not a few 
remain unable to understand or appreciate the distinction between 
the two. He revelled in figures, whether scientific or financial, 
and in regard to the former may be compared to Dr. Thurnam, 
for whose laborious researches he entertained the greatest respect. 
In regard to asylum construction, he favored a departure from the 
orthodox views current among the old school of American alienists. 
In this and other respects he was a man of independent opinion. 
In religion he was broad and catholic in his views, and a foe to 
theological intolerance. Ministers of all shades of belief officiated 
in turn at the Sunday services held in the asylum. 


Dr. Earle became early a member of our Association, and was 
one of those consulted at its formation, in 1865, by his friends of 
the Massachusetts Board of State Charities, before issuing their 
call for its first meeting in that year. He did not often attend 
our meetings; but he presided at an important sectional meeting in 
Saratoga in 1886, when several of the specialists in his department 
met, in conjunction with our Association, to consider an improved 
form of statistical inquiry concerning the insane. He was also 
much interested in the National Conference of Charities, which 
grew out of our Association ; and at its first separate meeting at 
Chicago, in 1879, he read one of the most valuable essays on the 
relation of the State to the insane which has ever been printed 
in America. This essay has had more influence in modifying 
erroneous and traditional notions in respect to buildings for the 
insane than any recent publication ; and the majority of our public 
men now appear to have adopted, at least in theory, the views then 
advanced by Dr. Earle. He was the real originator, although the 
present writer and his associates on the State Board of Lunacy 
Commissioners in Massachusetts were the promulgators, of the new 
form of statistical inquiry, which in Massachusetts has developed, 
for the first time, certain facts of great importance in regard to 
the duration and curability of insanity in general, the mortality 
of the insane, the repetition of attacks,— and other information, 
without which no general conclusions can safely be drawn in 
regard to this subject so interesting to society. 

Apart from his long and useful care of so many thousand insane 
patients, and his introduction of sound discipline into the asylums 
which he conducted, Dr. Earle’s great work, and that by which he 
will be best known hereafter, was his demonstration (alluded to by 
Dr. Tuke) that insanity was by no means so curable as had been 
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fondly hoped, and often proclaimed, by physicians long associated 
with himself in their treatment of patients. The first suggestion of 
this demonstration, and the first sound statement respecting the 
curability of the insane, came from Dr. Thurnam, of. the York 
Retreat; but it was left for Dr. Earle, amidst much credulity and 
opposition from men who should have accepted and supported his 
honest communications, to prove to the world that the old figures 
of recovery were useless, and that the profession must take a new 
departure, and put forth very different proposals, if it still wished 
to be believed by the trusting public. So many years have passed 
since the controversy on this subject sprang up, and so completely 
have Dr. Earle’s conclusions, in the main, been accepted, that no 
doubt many persons suppose the medical profession was always on 
the right track in this matter. But the contrary, to a mortifying de- 
gree, and to the great economic injury and delusion of the public, was 
the fact. Without pursuing this subject farther or raising the spec- 
tres of half-forgotten disputes, I may be permitted to reprint here 
from the columns of a newspaper what I wrote soon after the death 
of my ancient friend, our illustrious associate : — 


THE Late Dr. EARLE. 


To the Editor of the Baston Advertiser : 


The tributes to Dr. Earle’s character and achievement have 
been ample and sincere ; but something should be said of the rela- 
tive rank which he held among his countrymen during the long life 
that has now so suddenly closed, It would be a mistake to class 
him simply with those specialists with whom he has been associated 
for more than half a century, and to compare him with individuals 
such as Dr. Ray, Dr. Butler, Dr. Bell, and Dr. Kirkbride. In some 
respects these accomplished men equalled or surpassed Dr. Earle ; 
but his distinction, like that of Charles Sumner, of Horace Mann, 
of Dr. Howe, and some others of the remarkable group of New 
- England men to which he belonged, was this,—that he early saw 
and studiously followed, both with theory and practice, the real 
situation concerning the subject to which he devoted his great 
special attainments. I think it will be difficult to find in the copi- 
ous writings of Dr. Earle any encouragement for those delusions 
that have from time to time prevailed respecting the disease of 
insanity, its curability, its treatment, and the relation of the public 
thereto. He had qualified himself by residence and observation in 
Europe, about the time that Sumner was doing the same thing, to 
understand from the wider experience which Europe then furnished 
what would be the future exigencies of America in his own spe- 
cialty. I have always regarded these years of study and travel as 
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fitting him, above all his contemporaries, to take a broad and safe 
view of a subject then very imperfectly known in the United States ; 
and when this led him in later years, against the tradition of his 
professional associates, to declare that insanity was among the 
least curable of human ailments, instead of being, as enthusiasts 
had declared, easily. curable, he had a foundation of observation 
and reading which made him quite indifferent to the early outcry 
made against his unacceptable demonstration, by learned specia- 
lists who had not themselves investigated rationally and thoroughly. 

So, too, with regard to the form of establishment in which in- 
sanity can best be treated. Dr. Earle never fell into that conven- 
ient error of his associates,-which led them to maintain that insane 
persons can be cared for properly in huge caravansaries, where all 
individuality is lost, and where medical skill and moral treatment 
become equally unavailing, since they are neutralized by the un- 
favorable influences, material, mental, and spiritual, which inevit- 
ably occur in these great aggregations of morbid humanity, sub- 
jected to mechanical management, and deprived of those natural 
conditions of human society which have so much to do with the 
restoration of alienated minds. He resisted, at the risk of much 
censure from those whose opinion he valued, the erection in Massa- 
chusetts of palace-hospitals like that in Danvers ; and he never 
gave the weight of his support to the unwise scheme now under 
consideration, of herding the insane poor in overgrown asylums, 
like that proposed at Medfield. On the contrary, he advocated 
small asylums, individual care, and — although he came slowly to 
this last opinion — the reception of the chronic insane into private 
families, instead of sending them to the almshouses or the asylum 
prisons, 

No one will now question that Dr. Earle had mastered the liter- 
ature of insanity more completely than any American who has 
written on that subject. He began his researches before he grad- 
uated, and he continued them almost to the day of his death. His 
last contribution to this literature was an article on the curability 
of the insane, furnished by him in 1891 to Dr. Tuke’s Dictionary 
of Psycholegical Medicine, of which he showed me the proof- 
sheets when I last visited him in March, 1892. He had made 
arrangements for the publication by his executors of some portion 
of his writings ; and it cannot be doubted that these will be an 
important part of what America has contributed to a knowledge of 
insanity. With the later inquiries into the morbid pathology of 
the brain he had little to do, and perhaps did not attach to them 
all the value they deserved. But no man was more ready than he 
to accept what was demonstrated ; and few scientific men had so 
little of that engrossing spirit which leads them to claim for them- 


- selves the merit of discoveries and the monopoly of authority. 


His early training and consistent practice in the peaceful and 
modest tenets of the Society of Friends no doubt guarded him 
against some vain controversies, some immoderate ambitions. He 
followed humbly and sacredly the Inner Light, with very little 
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desire to set up his own enlightenment as the limit for all other 
persons. Few persons of my acquaintance leave a more enviable 
reputation. 


It will at once be seen how invaluable in the field of Social 
Science were the long labors of our late associate. He began 
them at a time when the name of Social Science was almost 
unknown, and its methods xisted but here and there, in the prac- 
tical work of men like himself, endowed by nature with a power 
of bringing the results of observation to the support of general 
principles, without tying himself to a tradition or to his own pre- 
supposition. He continued them calmly, and followed where 
experience led him,— no matter who might favor or who oppose 
his conclusions,— preferring, such was his kindly social nature, to 
be sustained by the approval of his comrades,— yet quite ready to 
accept the usual reward of original thought,— bestowed freely 
since the world began,— contradiction and aspersion at first, and 
silent adhesion afterward. Such men, each in his specialty, are 
the masters in our comprehensive circle of sciences, adding each 
no great thing, perhaps, to what was known before,— yet just that 
something which was indispensable, and at the very point of time 
when it was needed. By their accretions the structure of civiliza- 
tion is built up, even as the coral-builders add each his part to 
the common edifice, and then die, that others may profit by the 
patient toil in which their own days have been silently consumed. 


F. B. S. 
ConcorD, Mass., Aug. 10, 1892. 





A LIST OF DR. EARLE’S PRINTED BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


(I.) (1841) A Visit to Thirteen Asylums for the Insane in Europe. (Visits made 
in 1837, 1838, 1839, and in 1840.) (Philadelphia: J. Dobson. pp. 144.) 
(II.) (1848) History, Description, and Statistics of the Bloomingdale Asylum for 

the Insane. (New York: Egbert, Hovey & King. pp. 136.) 


(III.) (1848) Four Annual Reports of the Bloomingdale Asylum (1845, 1846, 
1847, 1848, all for the years preceding). (pp. 55, 48, 32, 28.) 


(IV.) (1853) Zastitutions for the Insane in Prussia, Austria, and Germany. 
(Visits made in 1848, 1849.) (Utica: New York Asylum, Printers. 


Pp. 229.) : : 
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(V.) (1853) European Institutions for Idiots. (New York: Wm. Saunderson 
Printer. pp. 22.) 


(VI.) (1854) Zhe Practice of Blood-letting in Mental Disorders. (New York: 
S. S. & William Wood. pp. 126.) 


(VII.) (1857) Medical Opinion in the Parish Will Case. (pp. 50.) 


(VIII.) (1862) Chapter on Insanity in United States Census: Quarto Volume, 
for 1860. (Printed by the Government Printers.) 


(IX.) (1864-85) Reports of the State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, Mass. 
(Printed by the State Printers at Boston. Pp. nearly 2,000 in all.) 


(X.) (1877) Zhe Curability of Insanity. (First Form of this Work in a Pam- 
phlet issued by the New England Psychological Society. Boston.) 


(XL) (1879) Zhe Management of the Insane in the American States. (Proceed- 
ings of the Sixth Annual Conference of Charities at Chicago, June, 1879, 
pp. 42-59.) (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) 


(XII.) (1887) Zhe Curability of Insanity: A Series of Studies. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. pp. 232.) 


(XILI.) (1838-92) An incomplete list of Dr. Earle’s contributions to Reviews, 
Annuals, Dictionaries, etc., follows : — 

1838. Jnsanity: Its Causes, Duration, Termination, and Moral Treatment. 
(Part of his Medical Thesis of 1837.) 

1840. The Climate, Population, Diseases, etc., of Malta. 

1840. Medical Institutions, Diseases, etc.,at Athens and Constantinople. 

1841. Zhe Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in London. 

1842-45. Observations on the Rapidity of the Pulse of the Insane. 

1843. Zhe Curability of Insanity. (First Paper.) 

1845. Zhe Jnability to distinguish Colors. 

1845. Experiments with Conium Maculatum. 

1847. Cases of Paralysis peculiar to the [nsane. 

1849-57. Cases of Purtio-General Paralysis, or Paralysis of the Insane. 

1840-42. Reviews of Sir William Ellis, of Dr. F. Leuret, of the Statistics of 
the York Retreat, of Eleven Hospitals. 

1843-44. Reviews of Reports of Twenty-five American Hospitals, of the 
Retreat near Leeds, and the Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals in 
England. 

1845. Reviews of the Reports of Twenty American Hospitals and Eight 
English Hospitals. 

1846. Jndian Hemp and Mental Alienation. (Review of J. Moreau.) 

1846. Reviews of Reports of English Lunacy Commission and of Fifteen 
American Hospitals. 

1844-47. The Poetry of Insanity, Contributions to the Pathology of Insanity, 
Cases and a Leaf from the Annals of Insanity. 

1847. Reviews of Reports of Nineteen American Hospitals. 

1848. Reviews of Reports of Eighteen American Hospitals. 

1851. Zhe Jnsane at Gheel. 

1852. Zhe Lunatic Hospital at Havana. 

1849-52. Reviews of the Reports of Twenty-six American Hospitals. 
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1853-55. Reviews of the Reports of Forty American Hospitals. 
1856. Reviews and Report of Twenty-three American Hospitals. 
1856. Jusanity and Idiocy in Massachusetts. 

1857. Mew American Institutions for the Insane. 

1857. Reviews of the Reports of Twenty-five American Hospitals. 
1858. Reviews of the Reports of Twenty-eight American Hospitals. 
1859. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-four American Hospitals. 
1860. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-three American Hospitals. 
1861. Reviews of the Reports of Fifteen American Hospitals. 
1862. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-six American Hospitals. 
1863. Hospitals in British America. 

1863. Reviews of the Reports of Ten American Hospitals. 

1864. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-nine American Hospitals. 
1865. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-six American Hospitals. 
1866. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-five American Hospitals. 
1867. Reviews of the Reports of Thirty-three American Hospitals. 
1867. History and Description of the Northampton Lunatic Hospital. 
1867. Psycopathic Hospital of the Future. 

1868. Psychologic Medicine in the Medical Curriculum. 

1868. Prospective Provision for the Insane. 

1868. Reviews of the Reports of Twenty American Hospitals. 
1869. Reviews of the Reports of Fifteen American Hospitals. 


In addition to these articles, Dr. Earle published in 1846 a 
review of Zsguirol on Mental Diseases, in a New York periodical ; 
a History of Insane Hospitals in the United States, the first paper 
read before the New York Academy of Medicine, and published 
in its records; in 1863 an article in the American Almanac, on 
Insanity ; in 1881 an article on the Curadility of the Insane in the 
Proceedings of the Conference of Charities; and in 1892 a long 
article on the same subject in Dr. D. H. Tuke’s Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine, published in London two months after Dr. 
Earle’s death. In our Yournal of Social Science he published in 
1889 his paper on Popular Fallacies concerning the Insane. In his 
early days he had written copiously for the literary and daily jour- 
nals, and contributed in 1837, 1838, 1839, many letters to the 
Worcester Sy, describing his journeys about Europe, which will 
be used in his memoirs, to be issued in 1893. He published a 
volume of poems in 1841, and in 1889 a full and valuable Gene- 
alogy of the Earle Family. 
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1. SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS. 


BY W. T. TALBOT, M.D., OF BOSTON. 


What shall the boys do during the long vacation? Where shall 
they go, and how best care for them? The question has presented 
itself to many an anxious parent who realizes all too helplessly the 
increase in nerve tension, the pallor and languor of a naturally 
healthy son, but does not appreciate or cannot remedy the com- 
plex cause of the altered conditions,— long indoor confinement, 
late hours, smoking, hurried eating, and the deadening mechanism 
of ordinary school life. The full appreciation of the difficulties 
and dangers in the life of an only son, particularly, may have come 
to the thoughtful parent; but what is to be done for him? A 
boarding-school is not invariably the remedy. Too often it may be 
the cause of these very evils. The well-meaning but wilful and 
thoughtful lad, the selfish, the awkward, the lazy, or the timid, 
are oftentimes trials to parents, who are at their wits’ ends to know 
what is to be done for them. The ever-lengthening vacation 
period does not lessen the difficulties of the problem, and the sum- 
mer camp well may offer a timely solution. 

Not that spot, pictured in the mind of the old camper, where 
the trout are plenty and black flies as endurable as rainy weather 
and bad cooking, but a happy settlement in permanent shanties, 
well located, systematically organized, and carried forward with 
high ideals and much energy. It is in such a camp that the boy 
weary with brain-fagging examinations, and the boy of superfluous, 
mischief-making energy, alike may receive the care and the atten- 
tion necessary, and find room each to expand and amplify as best 
suits his individual needs. 

Within fifteen years a number of camps for boys have been 
begun and carried on, all which have done much good work, all 
open at many points to severe criticism, and almost all improving 
with yearly experience and trial. Different conceptions have 
evolved different methods. There is the backwoods camp where 
the boys go barefoot, cook their own food, rise and retire late, 
swim and read at will; the opposite extreme, where military disci- 
pline is the main order of the day and individuality is discouraged ; 
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the summer school, wrongly called a camp, where study is the 
prime object; and, last, the camp (of which there may be many, 
but should be more) which combines the best qualities of each. 
To describe the camps already in existence would be uninterest- 
ing: it is already a more than twice-told tale. The object of this 
paper is not to compare their values as educational factors, but to 
indicate certain lines of thought which have been suggested by 
personal experience, and to sketch the possibilities of a summer 
camp. 

Camp life is capable of being made an important educational 
factor in the life of young Americans. It is destined, with many 
boys and especially those belonging to the class of natural leaders, 
to supplement in an important degree the work not only of the 
school, but also that of the family. The subtle charm of beautiful, 
natural surroundings will-he]p in a marvellous degree to bring out 
the truest and best side of the boyish nature. It is not easy to 
indulge in low thoughts or deeds when Gne lives on the crest of a 
beautiful hill, overlooking a glorious panorama of mountain, lake, 
and wood-clad islands, and with the great sun casting light and 
color and fleeting shadow over the scene. It is there that one 
may come closer to a true conception of a boy’s real character 
than elsewhere, and find a rare opportunity to extend the helping 
hand or make the right suggestion at a time most opportune. 
From revei/é in the morning until the bugle sounds a sweet good- 
night there is nothing here in the environment which tends to de- 
grade or retard awakening manhood. Add to the influence of 
nature the aid of a number of young men — independent, sympa- 
thetic, manly, and energetic — who are willing to work with and 
for the boys whose inspiration they should be, suggestive and 
helpful in daily duty and pleasure as well,— and two elements are 
supplied which will go far to make the camp a success. 

The question will be asked, What is this camp life? Ten weeks 
of life in the woods would mean much discomfort, were not build- 
ings provided rain-proof and airy, cool in warm weather, but warm 
when cold nights make blankets and a fire almost indispensable. 
The tent idea is more picturesque than advisable. The dormitory 
plan fosters a healthful democracy of feeling, and a pride in neat- 
ness and order. A matter of no little importance is a wrong 
habit of breathing at night, which must be corrected, or life will 
be made unhappy for the disturber of the public peace. 

One of the chief lessons to be learned from the camp routine is 
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that the fault of one is felt by all, and that neglected duties must 
be done by some one, The work of a large camp is great, but the 
daily task of each member is small; and where each accomplishes 
his little labor faithfully and well, all goes smoothly. The galley 
boy, who pares the potatoes and shells the peas, is no lower down 
in the social scale than others; for to-morrow he exchanges duties 
with the more aristocratic post-boy. If the kitchen boy, who wipes 
the dishes, is not well served at dinner, woe betide the one at fault ; 
for to-morrow as table boy his will be the power to revenge. Turn 
and turn alike the work is done, and the shirk is made to regret 
his laziness in due season. 

The policy of life in a permanent camp is to economize labor by 
simplicity of method. The tin dish, therefore, yields to the time- 
saving and cleanly stone-china ware, and spruce boughs to the 
light woven-wire cot. The mainspring of life being food, the com- 
missariat requires at once time and attention. Fresh vegetables 
and milk in abundance, good meats and bread, are a sine gua non 
with growing boys. Then, having provided good material, it is 
requisite, from the standpoint of health, enjoyment, and finance, 
that a professional cook be employed to make economical 
luxury possible. Let not wonder be excited if his magic trans- 
formations require the aid of that wonderful “ Aladdin Oven,” 
whose inventor is so well known in this Association. 

A happy, healthful life being the desideratum, a habit of prompt- 
ness at meal and bed time is taken for granted. Tardiness 
under any circumstances is a dire offence against the laws of de- 
cent living, and solitary meditation on some big, flat rock, where 
one is exposed to the good-natured jeers and flouts of scoffers who 
dine, is the deserved reward of the tardy boy, and almost the only 
punishment ever required in such a camp. 

It is a pity for. intelligent boys to pass a summer in mental idle- 
ness, as many do; and although every day useful information is in 
great measure absorbed unconsciously, and the whole camp-life 
becomes a training of mind as well as body, yet some systematic 
and appropriate brain-work seems desirable. The morning duties 
well finished, there are a couple of hours before the swim, when 
minds are brightest and study a pleasure. It is then that the zodlo- 
gist and botanist best may reveal the treasures of their knowledge, 
and the earth-student tell the ever interesting story of the days 
when the world was young. ‘The astronomer finds his best lecture- 
desk by the camp-fire in the evening. 
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Two hours of mental concentration is enough; and, although the 
' subjects are interesting, the daily swim may be even more attrac- 
tive. A swim it is, and nota bath. All are proficient in the art, 
through very shame; for, until a boy has swam the two hundred 
required yards,—the “ distance,’—he is allowed to use none of 
the boats. Not until he can swim a half-mile, without overmuch 
fatigue, is he permitted freedom with the oar. After that he is 
master of the lake, and may explore it almost at will. Three 
minutes of bathing are, if anything, too long ; but thirty minutes of 
swimming are beneficial, if done according to the camp rules. Be- 
fore the Emperor Trajan an old gladiator was brought, hearty, 
strong, and well, though over six-score years of age. When ques- 
tioned regarding the reason for his vigor, he ascribed his remark- 
able physical career to a use of water within and oil without. It 
is certainly true that by a daily anointing with olive oil, well 
rubbed in, the skin is kept in excellent condition ; and, when ap- 
plied just prior to the morning swim, this usually prevents all 
harm from a prolonged stay in the water, and thus enables one to 
gain all the advantage possible from that finest of all exercises, by 
removing the chance of ill effects, cramps, languor, heart-exhaus- 
tion, and headache, which completely spoil the sport and render it 
an injury to many. 

The vigorous exercise and the enjoyment of the water, in com- 
mon with others, aided by the unavoidable climb of the hill up 
to the camp, make the mess-bugle for dinner the most welcome 
sound of the day. The hearty, simple, appetizing meal is made 
yet more enjoyable by a quiet half-hour following; and then 
the afternoon opens with its possibilities of ball, tennis, “ paper 
chases,” varied forms of track-athletics, rowing in the four-oared 
barges or the boats, and walking-trips to places of interest 
within a five-mile radius. Then supper, and the day is nearly 
done. The sunset gun is the signal for lowering the stars and 
stripes, which have been floating above all the day,—a silent- 
teacher of Duty, Patriotism, and Right; and then the lantern is 
raised, which for miles around will cast its light and greet the 
watching eyes of many, assuring them of the protection that a 
body of right-minded men will always yield. The camp fire is 
soon aglow; and, as the showers of sparks arise from birch and 
pine, story and song will bring the camp together, and uncon- 
sciously knit more strongly the growing friendships, until all shall 
most deeply feel the tie of unity in life. So the day passes. 
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Tattoo arouses the drowsy to their duties; a five minutes’ active 
dumb-bell drill drives the blood from the tired head and induces 
sleep, the short but earnest prayer for the night is said, and at old 
curfew time “taps” brings the day to a satisfying close. 

The hygienic care of a camp demands unremitting watchfulness 
and the co-operation of every member. A bit of paper left on the 
ground, although a little thing in itself, is demoralizing, and sug- 
gests disorder, which is very easily indulged in, and which will 
mar that perfection of physical well-being at which we aim. The 
sanitary arrangements and the disposal of sewage and débris offer 
questions for serious and efficient consideration. All refuse mat- 
ter should be burned or removed from the camp neighborhood 
every evening. 

Too much emphasis can scarcely be laid on the benefit of 
routine method in the debt of daily duty which each man owes to 
himself. If the habit be made universal and invariable, it be- 
comes easy to rise in the early mornings of summer promptly, as 
soon as the eyes are open, and at the first sound of the bugle 
take the light, wooden dumb-bells in hand, and all in rhythm go 
through an active awakening and invigorating series of breathing 
exercises, and other muscular movements for five minutes,— no 
more and no less,— with no cessation or interruptions. Then out 
of doors, no matter what the weather,— brush the teeth, and wash 
the face, neck, hands, arms, chest, and back, with cold water. A 
vigorous rubbing, and the hurry necessary to dress and fold 
smoothly the blankets which have been airing thoroughly during 
the half-hour before breakfast, start the circulation in a way that 
nothing else will, and bring every one to the table eager for 
breakfast, with a light heart and cheery face. Nor should less 
stress be laid on the early bed-hour (never later than nine o’clock), 
when all will be ready for sleep if the work and play of the day 
have been conscientiously done. 

The physical results of this life are surprising to one who has 
not watched them from year to year. Taking boys from thirteen to 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, the increase in weight, height, 
and general muscular development during ten weeks in camp may 
safely be stated as twofold that of any other like period in the boys’ 
life. The rounded backs straighten, the chest expands enough to 
do its work, the irritable nerves are soothed and gain tone, digestion 
becomes an unconscious pleasure (because unnoticed), and sleep 
the best refreshment, because timely, sufficient, and necessary. 
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As a consequence, general health improves, to the lasting benefit 
of the boy. 

The physical side of the boy’s life in camp is a matter which it 
is easy to order properly when the other and more difficult prob- 
lems in the care of boys are brought to mind. Without experience 
with children of ignorance, poverty, or crime, and in the belief that 
a camp life, under almost any circumstances, would be undesirable 
and demoralizing for them, it would be a waste of time to theorize 
thereon ; but given a mixed class of boys, all standing on a com- 
mon footing, not of wealth, but of opportunity, many questions 
arise regarding their mental and moral development. The ner- 
vous child, suffering from too much parental affection,— or criti- 
cism,—is not to be treated like a boy who is growing up one of 
many, under little or no home discipline. The boy of earnest, 
good intention and endeavor needs a very different rein from the 
boy who, careless of result, tramples and charges wherever and 
whensoever he wills. No one can accomplish the best results 
with any boy who has not the double grip upon him of affection 
based upon thorough respect ; and to gain the respect of a boy de- 
pends largely upon perfect honesty and openness of thought and 
word, backed up by action. Perhaps no one can realize more 
keenly the pressing need of the man who is to act as friend, guide, 
and leader to boys than he who has lived and worked intimately 
with them. No school can provide the experience which this daily 
intercourse is bound to give. Honesty, courage, industry, foresight, 
and common sense, generosity and self-forgetfulness, patience, 
courtesy and thoughtfulness toward others,— indeed, all the quali- 
ties which go to make up the Christian gentleman,—are needed by 
the leader of a camp and his helpers. As he possesses a greater 
or less store of these best traits of character, so will the camp 
attain success. Not the least among the duties of such a man are 
his relations to the parents of his boys; and it is here that he will 
be compelled to cultivate a courteous tact, based on sincerity and 
good will. With him is the opportunity to make lasting impres- 
sions, for good cr for evil, upon the plastic minds of young men, 
who later may have it in their power to harm or to benefit thou- 
sands of their fellow-men. The turning-point of a boy’s life is 
during these critical years before he goes to college,— not later, 
asarule. Asa boy’s training is before his college years, so is his 
life apt to be while there ; and it is at this period that many a boy, 
under the fire of domestic criticism from parents, sisters, brothers, 
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and all the family, feels that he has no friend in the world, be- 
comes a rebel at heart. And what line is open to him then but 
opposition and consequent harm? These are the lonely, the diffi- 
cult, the dangerous years, when the awakening ardor of possible 
manhood meets no encouragement or response from those who 
should be natural sympathizers, but who are engrossed with the 
cares of business or wrapped up in household doings or social 

claims. ; 

Esprit de corps, fostered by uniformity in dress, by the. duties, 
walks, games, and other doings in common, and especially by the 
evening gathering about the camp-fire, are strong helps to a right 
mode of living. Much reliance is rightfully placed on the influ- 
ence of boys who, having been in the camp before, realize to the 
full what its ideals are. They will permit no indecency of speech 
or action, as experience has shown. 

If the individuality of the boy be recognized, half the battle is 
won. If it be seen that a boy is a reasonable being, victory is 
assured. There is seldom, probably never, a boy to whom, under 
fitting conditions, an appeal to reason and thoughtful considera- 
tion is not of most weighty effect. No boy cares to be thought 
lacking in ordinary intelligence; and, if matters be put before 
him in a friendly way, so that he is compelled to ¢hin&, there need 
be little fear of a wrong deed. To attempt to drive a boy is to 
injure his character, and punishment with the ordinary boy is sel- 
dom desirable or necessary. Ridicule, always good-natured, is a 
powerful weapon. It will often take the place of punishment, and 
accomplish its end more swiftly and thoroughly. Ill-natured sar- 
casm is a dangerous boomerang. It is as needful to be courteous 
to the boy as to the man ; and it is sometimes forgotten that there 
is never a time when it may rightly be said to the youth, “ To-day 
you -are a boy, to-morrow you will be a man.” Manhood is the 
development of each boyish sentiment, thought, and action. 
Again, what is the battle of life but a shouldering of responsibil- 
ity? and what better may be done for a boy than, amid proper 
surroundings and with high aims before him, to suffer him little by 
little to endure and to account for the accomplishment of definite 
undertakings ? 

One other point in the bringing out of a boy’s best side is the 
potent influence of a smile. Frown at the delinquent, and his 
spirit will rise in opposition, his face will reflect his mental atti- 
tude. Smile not a¢ him, but with him, and mark the change, in- 
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stantaneous and complete. His surrender is full. He has shown 
his better side, and is at your mercy. 

Results would seem to show that no boy, however fortunately 
placed at home, can fail to derive benefit from the give-and-take 
of this free life, and from the wider horizon that is opened to 
him amid forests and streams. ‘Truest ideals, fresh from nature’s 
press, lie before his eyes to read and mark in storm and sunshine, 
in lapping waves and rustling breeze, in sunset glow, and in the 
depths of the deepest starlit heavens. 









































2. THE NEW YORK CITY HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT. 


° ® 
PREPARED BY CHARLES G. WILSON, PRESIDENT, AND READ BY 
CYRUS EDSON, M.D., CHIEF INSPECTOR. 
ae [Friday, Sept. 4, 1891.] 


At the last meeting of this society, in 1890, its President, Mr. 
Andrew D. White, presented a paper entitled “The Government 
of Cities,” in which he severely criticised the Health Department 
of the city of New York. Mr. White’s premises were well taken, 
but they were based upon facts and conditions that occurred and 
existed over twenty years ago. To draw conclusions from such 
premises in this age of progress, Mr. White himself must admit to 
be scarcely fair. We do not believe, however, that Mr. White 
{ intended to attack the present organization of our Department; 
and, therefore, we do not enter the lists against so able an oppo- 
nent. It is the purpose of this paper to describe the organization 
and work of our Health Department to-day, in order that it may 
stand contrasted with the one that existed more than twenty years 
ago, and was so eloquently attacked by the distinguished critic. 

Under the provisions of the New York Consolidation Act, the 
| organization of the Health Department of the city is divided into 
two bureaus; namely, the Sanitary Bureau and the Bureau of 
Records. The Sanitary Bureau is under the charge of William A. 
Ewing, M.D., Sanitary Superintendent, who, as its chief executive 
officer, is charged with the general supervision of the sanitary work 
of the Department, the enforcement of the provisions of the 
several sections of the Sanitary Code, and ,the laws and ordinances 
) relating to tenement and lodging houses, and generally of the laws 

of the State relating to the Health Department of New York City. 
This bureau is divided into four divisions, as follows :— 

First, the Division of Contagious Diseases and Special Medical 
Sanitary Inspections. 

Second, the Division of General and Special Sanitary Inspection. 

Third, the Division of Plumbing and Ventilation. 

Fourth, the Division of Offensive Trades and Food Inspection. 


—— = 
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The Division of Contagious Diseases comprises : — 

The Inspectors of Contagious Diseases (Diagnosticians) ; 

The Inspector of Schools and Institutions for Children; 

The Corps of Medical Sanitary Inspectors ; 

The Vaccinating Corps; 

The Summer Medical Corps; 

The Disinfecting Corps; and ~ 

The Veterinarian. 

The work of these several officials will be described in the order 
given. 


The Inspectors of Contagious Diseases. 


Three physicians, whose abilities and experience qualify them 
specially for the duty, examine and pass upon the cases of con- 
tagious diseases that are sent to the hospitals of the Health De- 
partment for care and treatment. Two of these Inspectors. serve 
every twelve hours alternately, and visit, while on duty, all cases 
reported for hospital treatment situated in that part of the city 
south of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. The cases that 
occur in the city north of this boundary are referred to the third 
Inspector. A comparatively few cases necessitating hospital treat- 
ment occur in the latter district. This Inspector is consequently 
on duty at all times, and, in addition, acts as Medical Sanitary 
Inspector for part of the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Wards. 

The services of the Inspectors have been found very necessary, 
in order to prevent the removal to the Contagious Disease Hos- 
pitals of persons who are afflicted with non-contagious ailments 
simulating contagious diseases. 

The following table shows in detail the work of the Division of 
Contagious Diseases performed during 1890: — 


Total number of cases of diseases examined. . - 1,418 
Total number of cases of contagious diseases ordered to hospitals of 
the department. . 759 
Total number of bodies dead from contagious diseases ordered to Re- 
ception Hospital for interment at Hart’s Island . . .... . 9 


cf 


Inspector of Schools and Institutions for Children. 


_. This Inspector has in charge all sanitary matters relating to 
schools and institutions for children. He makes daily inspections 
of these, reporting the unsanitary conditions that are found. The 
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contagious diseases occurring in them receive particular attention. 
Investigation of the causes of such outbreaks is carefully made, 
and isolation of children sick with contagious disease is supervised 
by him. He examines the monthly reports made in accordance 
with Chapter 633, Laws of 1886, by resident physicians in charge 
of institutions for children, and supervises the enforcement of the 
provisions of that act. During the summer he also has charge of 
the summer corps of physicians, and from time to time has been 
detailed to perform other important sanitary duty not connected 
with this division. 


Medical Sanitary Inspectors. 


The efforts of these physicians are directed toward preventing 
and suppressing contagious and other so-called preventable dis- 
eases by removal of conditions that favor their development and 
spread. An ordinance of the Sanitary Code compels physicians to 
report to the Health Department all cases of contagious or infec- 
tious diseases that are seen and diagnosed by them during the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours. When the report of such a case is 
received, it is referred to the Medical Sanitary Inspector in whose 
district it has occurred. 

Eleven such Inspectors have in charge as many districts into 
which the city has been divided. Each of these inspectors visits 
the houses in which the cases referred to him exist, and carefully 
inspects the plumbing, ventilation, and other surroundings that 
have a recognized hygienic bearing upon the disease, or upon the 
health of the occupants. Unsanitary conditions found are reported 
by him through his superiors to the Board of Health, and are re- 
moved by order of the latter, served on the owner or one who is 
responsible. The private physicians in attendance on cases of 
contagious diseases are held accountable for the maintenance of 
proper isolation. If this cannot be secured, or the patient is too 
poor to employ the services of a physician, or if it is desired by 
the patient, his parents, or guardians, the case is removed to one 
of the hospitals of the Department. 

When a case of contagious disease is found in an apartment 
where business of any kind is conducted, it is at once removed to 
one of the department hospitals or to a place where isolation can 
be safely secured, or the business is stopped until the case has 
terminated and disinfection has been thoroughly performed. Chil- 
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dren exposed to contagious diseases are excluded from the schools 
they are attending, public or private. The following is the form 
of notification sent to principals of schools by the Medical Sani- 
tary Inspector : — 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT — DIVISION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
No. 309 MULBERRY STREET, NEW YorK, 1890. 


The attendance at your school of the following-named children 
who are in contact with contagion of exposes your other 
scholars to danger. The law is (Section 150) that no parent, mas- 
ter, or custodian of any child or minor (having power and author- 
ity to prevent) shall permit any such child or minor to be unnec- 
essarily exposed, or to needlessly expose any other person to the 
taking, or to the infection, of any contagious disease. 

Respectfully, 
Cyrus Epson, M.D., 
Chief Inspector. 
Reported by N. N., Inspector. 


This form is on the back of a postal-card, and is mailed as soon 
as possible after seeing the children or ascertaining their names. 
The rules governing the exclusion of children from schools on 
account of exposure to contagious diseases, and enforced by the 
Medical Sanitary Inspectors, are those adopted by the Board of 
Education. When a case of contagious disease is found in a 
building part of which is used for a school, the alternative of per- 
mitting removal of the case to a hospital of the Department or of 
closing the school until the disease has terminated is offered those 
in charge. In either event, thorough disinfection is performed as 
soon as conditions permit it. The work of the Sanitary Inspectors 
is directed also towards preventing the spread of tubercular dis- 
eases. To this end a list of persons who die from these diseases 
is furnished this division daily by the Registrar of Vital Statistics. 
These cases are distributed among the Inspectors in the same 
manner as are the cases of contagious diseases. The Inspectors 
visit the cases and make the inspection of the houses in which 
they exist, as previously described. 

The facts obtained by the following questions of the Sanitary 
Inspectors indicate the line upon which investigation of tuber- 
culosis cases is made : — 

1. Name, age, occupation, nationality. Time of residence in 
New York City. 

2. Exciting causes. Direct and continued exposure. 
3. Predisposing causes. Give any evidences of hereditary pre- 
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disposition. State if deceased have had any previous attack of 
pulmonary disease, pleurisy, pneumonia, etc. 

4. Manner of living. 

5. Cleanliness, overcrowding, etc. 

6. Condition of premises. 

7. Source of milk supply. Give name of New York retailer. 

Deaths from malarial fevers are also investigated by the Sani- 
tary Inspectors for the purpose of discovering and removing con- 
ditions that may have acted as direct or indirect causes of the 
disease. Their duties also necessitate visits to physicians and 
undertakers, in order to effect the observance of the several sec- 
tions of the Sanitary Code governing their action in the case of 
contagious or infectious disease. 


The Vaccinating Corps. 


The Vaccinating Corps was organized under an act passed in 
1874. A permanent corps of eight physicians is employed for 
gratuitous vaccination. One of these physicians has charge of the 
laboratory for the propagation of vaccine virus, situated at No. 
326 East Forty-fourth Street. In the spring and fall of each year 
additional physicians are appointed for temporary service on the 
Vaccinating Corps. The city is divided into as many districts as is 
found necessary to effectively perform vaccination, and a vaccina- 
tor is allotted to each. One or two of these men, as circumstances 
may require, are detailed to vaccinate persons who request it at 
the office of this division. It is very remarkable that not a single 
case of small-pox occurred in the city, from contagion acquired 
there, since June 14, 1889. This must be ascribed largely to the 
thoroughness with which the people have been vaccinated. In the 
city of New York the following table, compiled from the records 
of the Heath Department, shows the death-rate from small-pox 
1869-1888, inclusive : — 
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Deaths from Smatl-pox, 1869-1890. 
; Rate 
Year. | Deatus. | PopuLATION. oe eee Year. | Deatus. | PopuLation. PER 
ai 100,000, 
1869 203 927,728 21.90 1880 31 1,206,299 2.57 
1870 805 942,292 31.08 1881 453 1,242533 33-30 
1871 805 9541636 84.32 1882 259 1,279,560 20.34 ale 
1872 929 967,142 96.16 1883 12 1,317,691 0.91 
1873 117 979,811 11.94 1884 ° 1,356,958 0.00 
1874 484 992,646 48.75 1885 26 1,397+395 1.86 ps x 
1875 1,280 1,041,886 122.85 1886 31 1,439,037 2.15 
1876 315 1,072,934 29.36 1887 99 1,481,920 6.68 
1877 14 1,104,907 1.27 1888 81 1,526,081 5-31 
1878 2 15137,833 0.18 1889 I - - 
1879 25 1,171,740 2.13 1890 ° 7 - 
The result of the work of the Vaccinating Corps did not become 
apparent until 1876. The death-rate from small-pox. previous to 
1876 was 59.57 per 100,000. Since that year it has been only 8.38 
per 100,000. 
Cost of Vaccinations, 1886-1890. 
YEARS 1886. 1887. 1888, 1889. 1890. 
Cash received for virus . $1,549.38 | $2,239.36| $2,791.06] $2,459.22] $1,622 51 
Salaries, regular vaccinators $9,449.19 | $10,650.00 | $12,733.79 | $10,599.92 | $11,043.35 
Salaries, temporary vaccinators 6,202.07 | 10,292.46 4,008.80 3,987.21 3,523.46 
Total salaries $15,651.26 | $20,942.46 | $16,742.59 | $14,587.13 | $14,566.71 
Cost of calves and cattle $2,444.74 | $2,637.68 | $2,621.00] $2,925.00 1,857.00 
Cost of feed 537-05 574-61 476.95 368.60 264.00 
Other supplies . 554-71 941.85 1,029.78 1,033.86 799-85 
Sd 
Total cost of supplies . $3,536.50] $4,154.14] $4,127.73 | $4,327.46] $2,920.85 
Number of vaccinations 51,849 89,270 83,063 745542 92,047 
ete 
Cost of each vaccination $0.34-+ | $0.2514+ $0.2134 fo.22-++ fo.17-+ 
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The vaccine virus used is produced by a branch of the Depart- 
ment known as the Vaccine Laboratory; and all surplus virus is 
sold to applicants from this and other cities at a fixed price, the 
proceeds being turned into the City Treasury, to be used in pay- 
ing the salaries of the Temporary Inspectors of Vaccination. In 
the case of primary vaccinations, strict supervision is made of 
the work. Each Inspector is required to report his primary vac- 
cinations, and the persons so vaccinated are visited by another 
Inspector of Vaccination, whose duty it is to report whether or 
not they were successfully done. 

All vaccine virus of the Health Department of New York is 
produced from carefully selected heifers or young cows inoculated 
with the best virus obtainable. Each animal is examined by the 
Department Veterinarian, and only those that show normal vescicles 
are utilized for charging points. The animals are kept under 
conditions of the most scrupulous cleanliness. The result of our 
efforts is the production of a large number (214,300) -of points of 
virus per year that never cause any of the diseases alleged to have 
been the result of vaccination. 


Summer Medical Corps. 


The appointment of these Medical Inspectors (forty to fifty) is 
for the special duty of visiting and prescribing for the sick poor 
of the tenement-houses during the heated terms of the summer 
months of July and August. The portions of the city assigned to 
them are selected in those sections bordering on the east and west 
sides, where the population is most densely packed in the tene- 
ment-houses, and where the most ignorant and impoverished dwell. 
Through ignorance and neglect, here are found the sick, suffering 
children who swell the mortality records during this period of each 
year. Each inspector is charged with the duty of visiting the 
people of every domicile in each tenement-house in his district, 
inquiring for the ‘sick, and, whenever they are without proper 
medical attendance, prescribing for them, and at the same time en- 
forcing household sanitation wherever found necessary; distribut- 
ing the circulars (printed in three languages) to each domicile, 
embodying the Board’s directions for the care of infants and 
children. 

These inspectors report to the Chief Inspector semi-weekly the 
houses and families visited and the kind of service performed. 
These reports are tabulated weekly and forwarded to the Board, 
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and the whole finally tabulated when the term of service has ex- 
pired, and presented to the Board. The service is arduous and 
exhausting, but faithfully performed to the saving of many infants’ 
lives that would otherwise perish from neglect, ignorance, and pov- 
erty. The tables of mortality of children under five: years of age 
show a marked and rapid decrease in number soon after the work 
of this corps commenced, vividly illustrating its value in saving 
and protecting this infantile life during the most trying and ex- 
hausting season of the year. 


Number of tenement-house visitations . . . . . . . . . . . + 40,364 
Numberiof families visited. 5. ee ko ee BRE ORZ 
Number of sick treated. rors i ee 
Number of sick treated on boats of St. John’ oe 445 
Number of minor nuisances abated by personal effort . .... . 51413 
Number of complaints of nuisances forwarded . . . . . .... 551 
Number of circulars for care of infants distributed ‘ coe ee a 
Number of tickets to the St. John’s Guild excursions distributed. . «16,027 


The Disinfecting Corps. 


Twelve men do the work of this corps. The city is divided into 
eight districts for the purpose of disinfecting houses during and 
after the occurrence in them of contagious diseases. Each case 
of contagious disease is visited by the disinfector in whose district 
it occurs. Disinfectants are left, and instructions how to use them 
given to the persons in charge of the case. A printed circular on 
the subject of disinfection is also given. After the termination of 
cases of contagious diseases infected rooms are fumigated by 
means of sulphur dioxide, generated in the manner recommended 
by the American Public Health Association. Two wagons are 
used by members of this corps,— one to carry and distribute disin- 
fectants, the other to remove infected material to the disinfecting 
station, at the foot of East Sixteenth Street, for the purpose of dis- 
infection by heat. At this place an elaborate apparatus has been 
erected, into which all infected articles can be put and disinfected 
with hot air or steam. A citizen desiring to have his house or 
rooms disinfected has only to write to this office requesting it. 
Then all such requests are complied with at the expense of the 
city. 

During the summer, when street excavations are offensive, two 
men are detailed to disinfect them by means of bromine solutions, 
and to instruct contractors of subway constructions in the use of 
bromine for this purpose. These men also enforce the rule of the 
Board of Health compelling contractors to properly disinfect the 
offensive earth from trenches opened by them in the streets. 
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Four members of the Disinfecting Corps are detailed for ambulance 
service, in order to remove to the hospitals of the Department 
persons sick with contagious diseases. This service necessitates 
the constant employment of two men; consequently, the four are 
divided into two watches of two each. Each watch is on duty 
from eight a.m. until the same hour on the following day, and the 
two watches serve in regular rotation. During their hours of duty 
they remove to the hospital all cases ordered to be sent by the 
Inspectors of Contagious Diseases under the rules of the Board of 
Health. Two ambulances, two coupés, and four horses are used 
in this service. After the removal of the case disinfection is per- 
formed of the room from which the case was removed by one of 
the men effecting the removal. Immediately after leaving each 
case at the hospital, the ambulance man disinfects his vehicle and 
leaves the bedding and blankets used in it at the disinfecting 
station, replacing them with a set that have been previously disin- 
fected. 


Work of the Veterinarian. 


The Veterinarian visits the slaughter-houses of the city daily, ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays, and inspects many animals before and 
after they are killed. He has also to inspect the stock-yards and 
the animals contained in them. The object of the work is to pre- 
vent the consumption of meat from animals that are sick at the 
time of slaughtering. 

A section of the Sanitary Code compels persons who are called 
to treat cases of glanders or farcy to report them to the Health 
Department. A number of such reports were received during the 
year, and referred to the Veterinarian, who caused the destruction 
of fifty-nine horses afflicted with glanders, and the disinfection of 
the premises in which they were at the time of the disease. 





Contagious Diseases Reported and Referred to the Medical Sanitary Inspectors 
during the Year 1890. 


\ Cases. 
TR a eee Oe ee 4 
a ee ae ae 
SS, sid e-) e ke e e a* He eee © og etal Os ee Se 
a ee a ee en ee a a 
ER ar i er ae a Ae ee 
Spinal meningitis. Serge ea oe ee 133 
Small-pox woeten! out of af city) syle les Ake Gs Sha ee st fg 5 
Varicella . . ee er ee ee 253 
Leprosy ‘ ae a" 


MMR cI OPS Ee ne: Aa Te, eee) 5 
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Diseases Other than the above Referred to Inspectors. 


Phthisis ... POC Tae hr ee ee a RS PRM 
Tubercular meningitis nah: SERS aber ope al COUR Ft ee ee ene 270 
(hae Reape aR RS ea a he aa sa a 254 
Malarial IN Gs ees ae Gar hae Rt RAEN epee ean Hl gh Ne Jae NS 77 
Dysentery . . ee ate a ater etal Hse i Se Ne dota ido eee 61 
SS ee a ee end 12 

ay ta ee Pee oy aS ewe OR 


Work Performed by the Disinfecting Corps. 
Total number of visits to infected houses for - of disinfection 


and fumigation . . 22,778 
Total number of rooms fumigated after occurrence in them of conta- 

gious diseases. . 20,055 
Total number of infected and contagious rooms for which disinfectants 

have been distributed by disinfectors . . . 64,360 
Total number of persons sick with contagious diseases removed to the 

hoapitals.of the Department .. . =. 2... 05 2 ew we 751 


Sanitary Inspection. 


The several sections of the Sanitary Code are enforced by 
general orders of the Board, or in extreme cases by peremptory 
orders of the Sanitary Superintendent or his assistant, or by 
arrest through the medium of the Sanitary Police.. For the pur- 
pose of special sanitary inspection the city is divided into twenty- 
five districts, one Inspector being detailed for work in each district. 
His duty consists in the investigation and the making of reports 
and recommendations to the Board, on citizens’ complaints re- 
ferred to him, and the frequent inspection and report upon 
special places which are likely to become dangerous to life or detri- 
mental to health. Each Inspector is required to be thoroughly 
familiar with his district, and, when time is afforded, to make a 
general inspection of it, also forwarding as before, complaints of 
any sanitary defect he may discover. He also attends to all 
matters relating to the Division of Plumbing and Ventilation that 
occur in his district. (See Plumbing and Ventilation.) He is 
also required to reinspect premises upon which orders and require- 
ments are made, to see that the same have been complied with. 
During 1890 the number of inspections and reinspections made 
by the Sanitary Inspectors was 39,202, resulting in 9,536 — 
and orders for the abatement of nuisances. 


Tenement-house Inspection. 


A tenement-house, under the statute, includes every building or 
portion thereof which is rented, leased, let, or hired out, to be oc- 
cupied as a home or residence of three or more families, living in- 
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dependently and doing their cooking upon the premises, or by more 
than two families upon any floor so living and cooking, but having 
a common right in the halls, stairways, yards, water-closets, or some 
of them. Under the provisions of Chapter 84 and 288 of the Act 
of 1887, it became the duty of the Board of Health to inspect 
semi-annually all of this class of houses ; and, for the purpose of 
enforcing the provisions of these acts and the several sections of 
the Sanitary Code in relation thereto, the Board of Police have 
detailed to the service of the Board of Health one sergeant, one 
roundsman, and forty-three policemen (men of long experience in 
the Police Force of New York), who are known as the Sanitary 
Company of Police. For the purpose of this inspection the city is 
divided into thirty-one districts, and a Sanitary Policeman assigned 
to each, who is directed to make an inspection of each of the 
tenement-houses within his district at least twice in each year, the 
first inspection commencing in the early part of January and the 
second in August. Each officer is furnished with a memorandum 
book in which to enter the street and number of each house, date 
of inspection, and whether or not any cause for complaint was 
found. He is also instructed to secure, by personal direction, 
the abatement of all minor nuisances he may discover. Upon the 
event of failing to do so, he is to make a written complaint of 
the same, which is forwarded to the Board for an order. If the 
subject-matter indicates that he does not possess the technical 
knowledge to comprehend a nuisance existing or the remedy for 
it, then the report is referred to a Sanitary Inspector, who makes 
an investigation and returns a complaint, upon which an order is 
issued by the Board. 


Plumbing and Ventilation. 


This division is charged with the inspection of the plumbing and 
drainage of all new and reconstructed buildings, and of the light 
and ventilation of tenement-houses. For the purpose of inspec- 
tion the city is divided into twenty-five districts (as mentioned), 
one Inspector being assigned to each district. Under the provi- 
sions of Chapter 908 of the Laws of 1867 as amended in 1879 and 
1887, no tenement-house can be erected in New York until the 
plans for light and ventilation have been approved of by the Board 
of Health, nor can the plumbing and drainage (see Chapter 450, 
Act of 1881) of any building in the city be executed until the plans 
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have had the approval of this Department. The duty of the 
Inspectors of this division is to carefully inspect, from time to time 
during its progress, each building in his district, and see that the 
work is being executed according to the plans and specifications 
approved of by the Department, and also to attend to the special 
sanitary work of the district. This constant and careful super- 
vision by the Inspectors of this division, in respect to light and 
ventilation of tenement-houses and the plumbing and drainage of 
all new buildings, has insured improved conditions, conducive to 
the health and comfort of the people. During the past year the 
work performed by these Inspectors was as follows : — 

Inspections under plumbing law . — eae 
Inspections under tenement-house law (light and ventilasion) cn ole Rape 


Inspections of lodging-houses (for permits) ale eee 97 
Inspections and reinspections on citizens’ complaints ye re oe ee 371 


Food and Offensive Trade Inspections and Chemical Analysis. 


This division is in charge of the Chief Chemist and Assistant 
Chemists, and makes the inspection of milk, fish, fruit, and other 
food supplies in this city, does the analytical work of the Depart- 
ment, and the inspection of offensive trades. For this purpose 
there are three Chemists, seven milk, four meat, two fruit, one 
fish Inspector, and two Inspectors of Offensive Trades employed. 


Milk Inspection. 


There is no article of food upon which human life is more 
dependent than upon milk, and consequently a careful inspection 
is important, even necessary. For milk inspection the city is 
divided into seven districts, to each of which one Inspector and 
one Sanitary Officer are assigned, whose duty it is to make weekly 
inspections of each store in their district where milk is sold (about 
5,000 stores in the city), and also to make early morning inspec- 
tions from time to time at the several ferries and depots where 
milk is received. Permits for the keeping of milch cows within 
the city limits are only issued when the premises occupied for this 
purpose are reported upon inspection to be properly drained and 
cared for, and so situated as to be inoffensive to the public. 
During the year all cows have been inspected as to their health 
and physical condition, for the purpose of preventing the sale of 
milk from diseased animals, so far as the jurisdiction of this Board 
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extends. . In the past year an improvement is noticed in the 
quality of the milk sold and used in this city, which is due in a 
large measure to the constant inspections and the prompt punish- 
ment by the courts of violators of the provisions of the Sanitary 
Code in respect to this subject. During the year 58,721 inspec- 
tions have been made, and 97,040 specimens of milk tested, 
resulting in the arrest of 299 dealers for violation of the sanitary 
ordinances relating to adulteration. 


Of these there were tried and convicted .°. ......... 244 
Of these there were discharged a A Ge a ae ee A 14 
Of these there are cases: pending . . . ... 5. 8s sss ss « 41 


RMN ce care an a OY A eke oe ae Whe ee RS 299 


The fines imposed upon those convicted amounting in all to the sum of FS 400,00 


Meat, Fish, Fruit, and Food Inspection. 


During the past year the Department has endeavored, as far as 
lay in its power, to watch over the food supply of this city, daily 
inspections being made in the markets, commission houses, and 
stores where meat, fish, fruit, vegetables, and other food supplies 
are offered for sale to ascertain the condition thereof. On account 
of the limited facilities at its disposal, much food that was unfit for 
use, no doubt, found its way into consumption ; but, as an evidence 
of the great good accomplished by the Department, we desire to 
call attention to the following statement of the amount of work 
of the several Inspectors charged with the inspection of meat, 
fish, fruit, and food, and the result thereof : — 


Number of inspections of meat and fish . . ....+ +... 66,309 
Number of inspections of fruit and food . 35,088 
Number of pounds of meat and fish condemned, ‘and seized and sent 
to the offal dock . . » 1,200,341 
Number of pounds of fruit and food condemned, seized, ‘and sent to 
i a ee aa err rr 


Offensive Trades. 


Inspectors of Offensive Trades are charged with the daily in- 
spection of slaughter-houses and gas-houses, and the semi-weekly 
inspection of rendering and fertilizing manufactories. All citizens’ 
complaints in connection with nuisances arising from offensive 
trades are investigated at once, and frequent inspections have been 
made of manufacturing establishments likely to become nuisances ; 
and, whenever necessary, changes have been made in the manner 
of conducting business. During the year 22,200 inspections were 
made, resulting in 1,382 complaints, 4 arrests and convictions. 
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Hospitals. 


The Department has three hospitals: one known as the Willard 
Parker Hospital, located in Sixteenth Street, near East River, at a 
goodly distance from any human habitation; another, the Recep- 
tion Hospital, located on the same street, still nearer to the river ; 
and, third, the Riverside Hospital and other pavilion hospitals, 
located at North Brother Island, at least six miles from Sixteenth 
Street, and about half a mile from any habitable dwelling in its 
vicinity. 

The Willard Parker Hospital is complete in all its appointments, 
and accommodates 70 to 80 patients. It is at present devoted to 
the treatment of scarlatina and diphtheria, the diphtheria patients 
being children only, whose mothers are frequently allowed to 
accompany them, provided they will remain in the hospital until 
the patient recovers, and also provided that they will comply with 
the rules and regulations of the hospital, and do what they may be 
able to do toward assisting the attendants of the hospital in duties 
connected with the care of patients. The wards of this hospital 
devoted to scarlatina and diphtheria are entirely disconnected, 
and the attendants have nothing to do with patients other than 
those to whom they are specially assigned. No contagious dis- 
ease, as a result of inter-communication, has occurred in this hos- 
pital within the last three years. The friends of the patients who 
are in the hospital are permitted to visit the hospital once each 
week, remaining half an hour, provided, of course, that they 
change their apparel and take such other steps as are deemed ad- 
visable to prevent the spread of contagion. This permission is 
not esteemed a good sanitary policy, but rather a policy of con- 
ciliation, which privilege will, no doubt, erelong be still further 
lessened, if not removed entirely. It has not yet come to the 
knowledge of the Department that any person having visited 
the patients of this hospital, or any other hospital of this Depart- 
ment, has propagated contagious disease by such act. 

It is proper to state in this connection, to show the interest 
which the profession at large take in the treatment of contagious 
diseases by the Health Department, that men of such prominence 
as Dr. Jacobi, Dr. Janeway, Dr. D. M. Stimson, Dr. O’Dwyer, and 
Dr. Shrady constituted themselves a Consulting Board, at the 
request of the Commissioners of the Health Department. This 
Board have substantial charge of the medical policy of the hos- 
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pital. Such an act on their part could but arouse public confi- 
dence in the hospital itself, as well as in the good intentions of the 
Health Department regarding the treatment of contagious disease. 
It is, likewise, proper to add that, with the view of better educa- 
tion of nurses in the treatment of contagious disease, the Mount 
Sinai Training School has an arrangement with the Willard Parker 
Hospital whereby the Health Department affords opportunity for 
the pupils of the Mount Sinai Training School to have special 
instruction in treatment of contagious disease. The pupils, of 
course, give their services to the city, for no recompense other 
than board, washing, and lodging, during the period which they 
remain connected with the Willard Parker Hospital. The Willard 
Parker Hospital is under the immediate charge of a House Physi- 
cian, who receives his directions as to treatment, etc., from the 
Consulting Board. The policy of the hospital, however, as to ex- 
penditures, is controlled by the Commissioners of the Health De- 
partment. pa 

The Reception Hospital is what its name indicates. It is divided 
into several wards having no communication with each other, into 
which patients suffering from various varieties of suspected con- 
tagious disease are placed for observation. As soon as the diag- 
nosis is established they are sent to their destination. 

The Riverside Hospital on North Brother Island is devoted to 
small-pox. The five remaining pavilions are devoted to adult 
scarlatina, measles, chicken-pox, whooping-cough, typhus fever, 
etc. The institution on North Brother Island is presided over by 
a House Physician and Matron. The House Physician has entire 
control of the patients and the general executive work of the 
island. The Matron has control of the help and the general exec- 
utive work relating to the house duties. The five pavilions before 
mentioned are separately heated, are about fifty feet apart, and are 
devoted to the treatment of contagious disease in accordance with 
the demands. This hospital, too, has visiting days, and strict reg- 
ulations regarding the outside communication with patients,— for 
instance, such as a limitation of the time and change of apparel 
before going into the ward. 


The Bureau of Records. 


This is in charge of Roger S. Tracy, M.D., Register, and is in- 
trusted with the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, the 
granting of burial permits, the study of topographical causes of 
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disease and circumstances of unusual deaths, and incidentally the 
classification and filing of vital statistics. 


The total number of employees and officers in the service of the 
Health Department is about two hundred. The annual expendi- 
ture is about $400,000. 

Vacancies occurring in the various staffs must be filled from lists 
of names furnished by the Civil Service Commission. 

In other words, a strict competitive examination must be passed 
by all applicants for the service. 

Such is the Health Department of to-day. 





“i 











3. THE TENEMENT-HOUSE: ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON THE CHILD. 


BY MARY E. HERRICK, M.D., NEW YORK. 
[Read Sept. 3, 1890.] 


Imagine a house five or six stories high, upon each floor a front, 
a back, and four middle dark rooms, divided into two apartments, 
each apartment consisting of two or three dark rooms and one light 
room. Imagine each dark room filled up with a large bedstead, 
holding a dirty mattress or a feather bed, and an assortment of 
bed-covering seldom or never cleansed. In the narrow space 
between the bed and the wall will hang the family clothing, more 
or less soiled and odorous. Imagine in the light room the cook- 
stove, the sewing-machine, and various other articles of furniture. 
Imagine this, further, the kitchen, dining, sitting, and work room of 
the family, consisting on an average of five persons, part of whom 
are accommodated here by a bed on the floor during the night. 
Add to this the sounds which proceed from the neighboring adja- 
cent tenements, the sights and sounds from neighboring opposite 
tenements, the atmosphere of a dirty, crowded street or of a badly 
kept yard, and you may have a faint idea of a tenement-house. 
But even this will hardly be enough. You should imagine the 
even more crowded quarters, where six or eight “boarders” are 
added to the ordinary household, sleeping on the floor of the 
living-room. You should imagine the crawling vermin, the stifling - 
atmosphere. You should imagine double houses of the same gen- 
eral description, but accommodating four or even six families upon 
each floor. You should imagine rows and streets of such houses, 
the yard space in many instances occupied by a second house, the 
duplicate of the first. Imagine the street itself, with its decayed 
garbage, unemptied ash-barrels, and unswept walks. Imagine the 
courts and yards into which the rear houses open, the choked and 
overflowing closets, the decaying refuse and the stench of it all,— 
and you will begin to have some idea of tenement-house life, the 
peculiar phases of which are probably nowhere better shown than 
in New York City. It is said that the region east of the Bowery, 
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between Houston and Chatham Streets, is the most densely popu- 
lated in the world, not excluding China with its crowded cities. 
Legislation has done but very little for us toward the solution of 
this problem. There are still many houses with four families on a 
floor, and but one water-closet, which these four families must all 
use. The tank is always too small, and the odor is upon hot days 
unbearable. The building of rear tenements is forbidden, but the 
lodging nuisance is unabated, the laws which govern lodging- 
houses not being capable of enforcement in the case of tenements, 
even where there are a number of lodgers in each. 

During the past two months I visited 8,563 families, the district 
extending between Grand, Division, Jefferson Streets and the 
river. All the older houses in this district are without air-shafts, 
and one of the dark rooms is used as the kitchen. The air is 
always heavy with sewer gas, cooking smells, and the odors from 
soiled clothes and from’the kerosene lamp, which must burn all 
day to furnish the light necessary. 

I will relate to you some of the conditions which I found upon 
what might perhaps be called a ¢yfical day. ; 

FTouse in Chere Street, Family upon the Top Floor. — The father is 
a drinking man, and has not supported his family for two years. The 
mother has finally abandoned him, and is trying to keep together 
her five children. One of fourteen works with her in a shirt fac- 
tory. A girl of twelve does all of the housework, while one of ten 
looks after a boy of four and one of two and a half. How well she 
does it was shown last week, when the baby was brought in with a 
broken arm. He had been climbing up on an ice-cart ; and, as the 
wheel went around, he went with it. The shouts of the children 
stopped the cart before it had gone over his body. 

Another House in Cherry Street, Top Floor, Rear.— Family consists 
of man, wife, andtwo children. The father fell through a hatch- 
way six weeks ago, and was taken to Chambers Street hospital. 
The excitement and grief brought on premature labor in the 
mother, and the worry prevented any secretion of milk. Both she 
and the baby are very weak. The second child suffers from 
rickets, and is unable to walk. The few dollars they had when the 
husband was hurt (less than $20) have done little else than pay 
rent. A sister helped them somewhat, but mainly their living has 
been furnished through the charity of their neighbors. 

Still another family in this row consists of two widows, one with 
twins five weeks old, the other with four children, the youngest five 
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months. One woman sews at home or goes out. The other 
washes, each in turn taking care of the other’s children. Fre- 
quently they do not have enough to eat. The two families have 
two rooms and one bed in common. The older children sleep on 
a “comfortable” thrown on the floor. 

Cherry Street furnishes another home in which is a family of 
Polish Jews, the baby with cholera infantum. The child’s temper- 
ature was 103.8, and he was lying in a rocking-chair not three feet 
from a hot fire. The back of the stuffed chair was next to the fire, 
and so served as a screen. Oftener I find the baby with nothing 
to shield him. This hot fire is almost always found either for 
cooking or washing. It is as common to see the wash-tub filled 
with clothes as to see any other article of furniture. The poor 
have so few clothes that these must be constantly passed through 
the tub. 

In the rear of this house on a porch were two boys asleep. 
They had one pillow in common and one comfortable, half of 
which served as a mattress and the other half as a cover. The 
mother said that during the hot weather they had slept every 
night upon this porch. The parents and other children stepped 
over the sleeping boys rather than disturb them. In the back 


’ of the yard was a horse stable, and two goats. These goats often 


came up to the outside boy, and would lick his face. He would 
throw his hand or the cover over his face or turn over to get rid of 
his visitor, and sleep on. 

Still farther up the street a girl of thirteen stood at the door, 
with a baby of two months in her arms. The baby was teeth- 
ing. I saw that he was chewing some queer-looking thing, and 
upon closer examination found that it was a Bologna sausage. 
The girl had taken the child to the store, when she had gone to 
buy the dinner. He had seen the sausage, and had cried until she 
had bought it for him. The mother knew about it, and had 
offered no objection. In fact, I found mothers giving babies of five 
and six months all sorts of stuff to eat, even when their breast 
milk is plenty. “It doesn’t hurt him,” the mother will say. 
When I ask about the baby’s bowels, she will reply, “He has 
diarrhoea, but it is from his teeth.” I hear this remark constantly, 
So common is the condition that they never mention the matter, 
and, upon questioning them, I often find that the baby has been 
suffering for weeks. . 

On Division Street in a basement was a little pine coffin for one 
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of twins which had just died. The other was in the cradle, cross 
and sick. The mother was running the sewing-machine to earn 
money to bury the dead child. Every few minutes she would take 
one foot from the treadle without stopping the machine to rock the 
cradle. The father is out of work. 

The noise in many of the localities is deafening. In the rear 
of a certain part of Cherry Street there are tailor shops, with 
machines running all day. The doors are open for air, and the 
noise is incessant. Then in the front is the noise from the street, 
so that I had almost to shout in order to make the people hear. 
In two rear apartments thrown into one there were twenty-three 
men, three women, and one girl of fifteen years, working. 

In the Italian districts I found the most cholera infantum,—so 
many of the fathers keep fruit-stands and give their children green 
or rotten fruit. I might continue this story to a considerable 
length, as I have visited as many as two hundred and thirty-two 
families in one day; but the continuation would be a mere repeti- 
tion. The children see nothing to encourage them in cleanliness, 
order, or thrift. There is a total absence of standards, The 
houses are dirty, the table is always standing, the bread and 
butter, etc., remaining on from one meal to.another, with often the 
dirty dishes. There is never a table-cloth, of course. Yet the 
children are not so very unhappy. They have their games and 
various forms of amusement. 

On Monroe Street, in the back yard, where there was a bydrant, 
five boys, their ages ranging between nine and fourteen years, 
were having a “swim.” They had filled a wash-tub brimful of 
water, and would then jump in and sit down rapidly, making a 
great splashing with their hands for waves. Occasionally they 
would “dive.” This consisted in kneeling on the ground near the 
tub and dipping the head into the tub. 

I came across many children at work. On Monroe Street two 
girls of thirteen and fourteen years were running sewing-machines. 
All summer long they have worked from 6 a.m. until 7 p.m. A 
girl of thirteen was washing. The chair being too high, the tub 
was on the floor and the girl was kneeling at her work. This is 
the common position for children at the tub. On Water Street I 
found a boy of eleven years, who takes the entire charge of his 
brother Willie, two years old. The mother died five months ago. 
The father is a ’longshore-man. He cooks in the morning and 
evening. I have twice this summer sent Johnnie and his baby on 
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the St. John’s Guild Excursions. He takes excellent care of his 
brother, and, even when the latter was sick a few weeks ago, gave 
him his medicine and prepared his food according to directions, 
and could tell me about the bodily condition of the baby better 
than many mothers. On Division Street a girl of seven years was 
sewing on pantaloons. On Washington Street I found a sick 
woman who is entirely supported by four newsboys. 

The bravery of these little workers has been often commented 
upon. There is no great discontent among them. They know 
nothing better, and consequently they work when they must and 
play when they can with more or less cheerfulness. The exuber- 
ant vitality of childhood overleaps even the bounds prescribed 
by the tenement-house, and finds amusement even in the most 
unfortunate surroundings. To the cursory glance there is no 
marked deterioration of bodily health among the growing children. 
This may be explained, perhaps, by the fact that the weak are 
very early lost from their number. The great mortality among 
the babies of the tenement-house is familiar to you,— 65 per cent. 
of all children die before reaching their fifth year. Before the 
tenth year, therefore, the child has either succumbed to his en- 
vironment or he has proved his ability, physically, to cope with the 
evils of his surroundings. It is not, therefore, the effect of the 
tenement-house upon the health of the child, but rather its effect 


upon his mental and moral constitution which has most impressed - 


me. 

In the tenement-house evil the moral factor largely predomi- 
nates. Pitiable as is the condition of the tenement-house baby, 
sad as is the stunted intellect of the overworked children pre- 
maturely forced into the treadmill of life, sadder still is the 
absence of moral restraint, the total lack of knowledge of the true, 
the good, and the beautiful in the child of the tenement-house. 
We may lighten this condition by our working-girls’ clubs, by our 
Young Men’s Christian Association, perhaps; but we must not for- 
get that the fundamental element in its production is the tene- 
ment-house itself, with its herding of human beings and its lack 
of opportunity for individual privacy. 

Father Huntington remarks upon this phase of the tenement- 
house question as follows : — 

“Tt is only by an effort quite beyond the powers of many peo- 
ple that grown men and women can resist the lowering influences 
about them. What, then, must be the lot of the children? They 
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must not only hear all the older people hear and see all that they 
see, at an age when every such sight and sound leaves its impres- 
sion, but they are practically forced into acquaintanceship with the 
other dwellers which their elders can avoid. Wherever they play, 
they are without any real oversight. Think what possibilities of 
moral contagion lie in such associations. The effect of vicious 
actions is far worse in the crowded tenement, where every sound is 
heard in adjoining rooms, than in an ordinary dwelling. The ex- 
ample of vice and brutality is demoralizing and contagious where 
it cannot be hidden. Familiarity breeds indifference; and men, 
women, and children become hardened by contact with vice.” 

The tenement-house child is astonishingly precocious. Dr. Dan- 
iel, physician to the outdoor department of the New York Infir- 
mary, says, “I have babies of from six to twenty-four months 
brought to me daily by boys and girls of from eight to nine years, 
who answer my questions as well as the mother could.” Obscene 
writing prevails in the halls of the tenement-house. The land- 
lords say there is no use in erasing it: the boys will write it again. 
We might refer to many cases like the following: that of a girl 
of fifteen years, still in short dresses, but about to become a 
mother. The utmost respectability characterized the family, which 
consisted of a widow, this daughter, and a young boy. The rooms, 
bedding, clothing, everything was scrupulously clean. Said the 
doctor to the poor woman: “Surely, you must be to blame. Had 
you looked after your daughter properly, this would never have 
happened.” Her sorrowful reply was, “ You know we live in a 
tenement-house.” That was enough. 

Mr. Wingate says the number of bad tenements has not de- 
creased. The tenement system itself is only more fully recognized 
as replete with evil. The crowding of the old and young, the 
strong and weak, the decent and the vile under the same roof, still 
goes on unchecked and unheeded. © 

In the opinion of many it is useless to legislate against the tene- 
ment-house until we are ready with a substitute to take its place. 
Some years ago a prize was offered for a design for a model tene- 
ment-house, to be built upon the ordinary city.lot. Although com- 
petition furnished a number of designs, no prize was awarded, the 
committee declaring that, in their opinion, it was impossible to 
secure the requirements of moral and physical health within these 
limits. To obtain any satisfactory improvement, it has been found 
necessary to have more ground space, with a correspondingly large 
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building. Brooklyn has a number of model tenements of this 
description, the property of Alfred T. White. New York has a 
small number of similar “ model” tenements. 

The largest, and the first to be constructed, is upon First Ave- 
nue, between 71st and 72d Streets. The building consists of 
three blocks of houses, six stories high, covering two hundred 
square feet, having four houses each upon 71st and 72d Streets 
and five houses upon the Avenue. These houses surround a court, 
which is also open upon both sides to the streets. All of the 
rooms have windows either upon the street or into this court. 
There are no air-shafts or middle rooms. Most of the apartments 
consist of three rooms, some of two, and a still smaller number of 
four rooms. In the larger apartments there are two good closets 
in the living-room and one in the bedroom. Off the living-room 
there is a wash-room with a stationary tub, wash-sink, and ash- 
chute. Still beyond is the water-closet. The building is fire- 
proof, with brick walls and stone stairs. It is provided with a day 
watchman, a night watchman, an engineer, and five housekeepers. 
The court is swept daily by the day watchman. Children are 
allowed to play in it all day. There is a library, smoking and 
reading room. ‘The rents vary between $6.75 and $14 a month. 

A second “model” tenement, the Cutting Building, is found at 
the corner of Avenue C and 14th Street. This also consists of 
three extensions built around a court. It does not, however, 
occupy the whole width of the block, as does the last building 
described. Consequently, while eminently satisfactory thus far, it 
is even now in danger of loss of light and air from the filling up of 
the adjacent lots with compactly built tenements. 

A third “model” house is found at 207 and 209 West qrst 
Street. Here we have four extensions built about a central court. 
All of the rooms open into the air; but, the space being smaller, 
the court-yard is small and the rooms correspondingly dark. Chil- 
dren are not allowed to play in the court, and families having more 
than three or four children are not admitted. As a rule, people 
with large families cannot secure rooms in these “ model ” houses, 
even if so inclined... 

In addition to these “model ” tenements we have quite a num- 
ber of “improved” tenements. These are altered houses or new 
houses built upon one lot, and somewhat like the old in plan. A 
number of houses have been altered upon Water Street by a lady 
who owns three and sublets two others, assuming all responsibility 
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for them. She has thrown all the yards into one, and has cut off a 
back room from each house so as to admit air to the halls. She 
holds that, if the halls and stairs are light, the dirt will show, and 
consequently they will be kept cleaner. In the yard are two large 
flower-plots, all of the plants having been furnished by the tenants. 

Mrs. Miles, formerly of the City Mission, has done excellent 
work in reforming a number of tenement houses, herself taking 
charge, collecting the rent, and attending to the details of the 
housekeeping. Miss Dow, also formerly of the City Mission, is 
now doing similar work upon Mulberry Street. 

Among the “improved ” tenements might be classed the houses 
built by Professor Adler’s Society. These are upon Cherry Street. 
They accommodate six families upon a floor, the middle rooms 
having windows into a very large air-shaft. These buildings are 
fireproof, there is a water-closet for every two families, gas in the 
halls and rooms, and stationary tubs. Only “ nice ” families, how- 
ever, are admitted ; and for the children of the occupants there is a 
kindergarten. Families with a large number of children cannot be 
received. Thére are upon the corner of Montgomery and Monroe 
Streets two “improved” tenements, having very large air-shafts. 
In fact, the list of improved tenements might be indefinitely 
lengthened, the majority of the new buildings tending to be of this 
pattern. In general terms, it can be said that we are not standing 
still in this matter of tenement-house reform. Sad as is the pres- 
ent picture, things are much better in the tenement-house districts 
than was the case ten years ago. The Board of Health has done 
much to improve the condition by its system of visitation, its forms 
of printed regulations, and more or less compulsory rules. The 
main difficulty lies in the fact that many of the improvements are 
not radical enough, and will not be until it is recognized that indi- 
vidual privacy is the essential element to be sought in all reform. 
Even in the new houses one room opens out of another, or many 
rooms open into a confined space (air-shaft), so that neither family 
nor individual privacy is possible. In our own opinion, the larger 
houses better fill the conditions which we seek; namely, the com- 
bination of decency and comfort with the price which the tene- 
ment-house occupant can pay. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that greatly improved accom- 
modations can be given for the usual rent, and yet a good return 
for the money invested be assured. Mulberry Street rents one 
room and a dark closet for $8 a month. 54 and 56 Mulberry 
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bring in $200 a month on a property assessed at $9,500. The 
ordinary tenement-house pays a higher profit than any other 
dwellings, even in the most desirable parts of the city. In the 
improved tenements on Mulberry Street the rents average $4 a 
month for each room. This house pays 15 per cent. on the capital 
invested, while the rookeries next door pay twice as much. The 
Water Street houses, to which reference has been made, rent two- 
room apartments as low as $3 a month, and three rooms for $4.50 and 
$5.50; yet this property pays 6 per cent. net, and of the total annual 
rental only $250 was lost last year. The improved tenements at 
36 and 38 Cherry Street rent apartments at from $3 to $8 a month, 
and yet pay 64 percent. on the investment. The houses on 71st 
Street and 1st Avenue furnish a 5 percent. yearly dividend, besides 
$1,000 a year put away as a sinking fund. 

This work can be extended, indefinitely if capitalists will build 
new houses or renovate the old ones, and put in charge of them 
competent, conscientious persons, who will see that the houses do 
not degenerate. Constant intelligent supervision is needed, besides 
the mere investment in bricks and mortar and good sewer pipes. 

The exclusion of large families from the improved tenements has 
not perhaps received the attention which it deserves. You per- 
haps are all familiar with the story of the little girl who, when 
asked how she came to live in a flat, replied, ‘‘I was borned in.” 
Apparently, children must be ‘“ borned in,” to assure themselves a 
respectable foothold in New York. It is very difficult for people 
of moderate means to secure anywhere comfortable quarters for a 
family already partly grown. This seems peculiarly unfortunate, 
for in the majority of instances environment is a more potent 
factor in development than heredity. Thus inferior or. defective 
surroundings destroy virtue that is already in the world, and 
become powerful sources of crime. An improvement in tene- 
ment-houses means an improvement in morals, and as such be- 
comes at once a personal matter to all interested in human 
welfare. 








































4. THE PROGRESS OF THE FINANCIAL CREDIT 
OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1861-1890. 


BY JOSEPH T. BROWN, OF NEW YORK. 
| Read September, 1890. ] 


The Chairman of your Committee on Finance has kindly sug- 
gested that a paper upon the war and funding loans of the national 
government, based somewhat on personal recollections, might be 
of interest at your present session ; and, in compliance with his re- 
quest, I have selected as a topic the progress of the financial credit 
of the government of the United States since 1861. 

In considering a subject so extensive within the proper limits of 
such a paper, it is impossible to enter largely into details or into 
the discussion of financial or economic principles ; and I shall 
therefore endeavor to confine myself to a narrative of facts rather 
than to present elaborate statistics by which such facts might be 
sustained. 

The history of the credit of the government during the period 
named is a record of experiment in the absence of precedent; of 
financial measures of great magnitude hastily devised to meet 
imperative and. unforeseen contingencies ; of many mistakes, but 
more successes ; of patient and patriotic endurance by our citizens, 
sustained by unchanging confidence in the integrity of the Union 
and the faithful performance of its financial pledges; of taxation 
oppressive and unfamiliar, levied in almost every form ingenuity 
could suggest ; and of the wonderfully productive and recuperative 
character of our internal] resources. 

President Johnson, in his first message to Congress at the close 
of the war, in discussing the public finances, says,— 


I have faith .. . that, as we have amazed the world by the sup-- 
pression of a civil war which was thought to be beyond the control 
of any government, so we shall equally show the superiority of our 
institutions by the prompt and faithful discharge of our national 
obligations. 
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How literally and fully this prophecy has been fulfilled it is my 
desire to show. 

The administration of President Buchanan appears to have been 
as unfortunate in its financial as in its political record. Launched 
into existence during the panic of 1857 and clouded by the 
gathering storm of disunion which burst into the actual strife of 
rebellion before its close, the national debt was more than quad- 
rupled during his four years of office. On Jan. 11, 1861, when 
General John A. Dix was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, the 
department was found to be practically bankrupt, with unpaid obli- 
gations for salaries, treasury notes, etc., aggregating $2,355,896, 
for the settlement of which the creditors were clamorous. The 
last effort of his immediate predecessor to relieve the embar- 
rassed condition of the Treasury was the offer for public subscrip- 
tion, on Dec. 18, 1860, of $5,000,000 one year Treasury notes. 
Only $1,831,000 were subscribed at twelve per cent. interest or 
less, and proposals were tendered for the exchange of $465,000, 
maturing notes, for those of the new issue, bearing interest from fif- 
teen to thirty-five per cent. These latter offers were rejected ; and, to 
save a default in the interest upon the public debt, due Jan. 1, 1861, 
the banks of New York subscribed for the remainder of the $5,000,- 
000, at twelve per cent. interest. On Jan. 19, 1861, Secretary Dix 
received offers for the remainder of these Treasury notes, authorized 
by the act of Dec. 17, 1860; and they were taken at an average of 
10% per cent. interest. 

The only other available source of extra revenue then at the 
disposal of the Secretary was the balance $13,978,000 of the loan 
of $21,000,000 authorized by the act of June 22, 1860, of which 
Secretary Cobb had been able to place only $7,022,000, and which 
in the disturbed condition of the country it was impossible to 
negotiate. 

The customs revenue, which had been estimated to yield $15,- 
000,000 for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 1860, fell below $8,000,- 
000, owing to the intense excitement prevailing in both mercantile 
and political circles; and during the month of December, at 
the port of New York alone, $6,000,000 of merchandise was 
warehoused, in the absence of purchasers, and nothing real- 
ized thereon to the Treasury. In this emergency, Secretary Dix 
called attention, as probably the only means of securing prompt 
relief to the embarrassed Treasury, to the $28,000,000 surplus 
revenue which had been deposited with twenty-six of the States 
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under the acts of 1836 and 1837,— suggesting that, should an exi- 
gency arise involving public honor or safety, the greater part of 
this amount would be cheerfully repaid by the States, or that, 
instead of calling for a return of the deposits, they might in some 
manner be hypothecated as additional security for a loan to be 
issued upon the faith of the United States. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that we have an easy point 
from which to measure our consideration of the advance of the 
national credit. The financial thermometer stood practically at 
zero. The Treasury was absolutely bankrupt; and, if any borrow- 
ing capacity existed at all, which is questionable, it could not be 
measured by a lower rate of interest than 12 per cent. gold,—a rate 
which neither individual nor government could afford to pay for 
any length of time without financial ruin. 

Such, then, was the condition of our public finances on the eve 
of a war unequalled in magnitude, in the prosecution of which the 
daily expenses were to reach the enormous sum of $3,000,000, and . 
the national debt was to increase from $87,718,660 to $2,756,- 
431,571. 

On Feb. 1, 1861, it was apparent that there would be a de- 
ficiency in the Treasury of about $25,000,000, to provide for which 
the act of Feb. 8, 1861, was passed, authorizing a loan of $25,000,- 
ooo at 6 per cent., which became known as the first series of 
“sixes of 1881.” The Secretary was able to effect an immediate 
issue of $18,405,000 of these bonds, at an average rate of 83.03. 
On April 2, 1861, the remainder of the issue was offered, and bids 
from 94 to par were accepted for $3,099,000. The balance was 
sold on May 31, after the opening of the war, at an average of 
85.34. Less than a month thereafter, on March 2, 1861, a further 
act was passed, authorizing $10,000,000 6 per cent. Treasury notes. 
Some of these notes were issued payable sixty days from date, 
and the remainder two years from date. 

The expected outbreak of war was inaugurated by the attack on 
Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861, and its surrender on April 14. The 
following day President Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers for 
three months’ service, and also issued a call for a special session of 
Congress, to assemble July 4, 1861. The two year Treasury notes 
were selling at 2} per cent. discount, or at a rate yielding over 7 
per cent. per annum interest ; and the Treasury, unable to dispose 
of further amounts, was compelled to borrow, for sixty days, upon 

the hypothecation of these notes as collateral security. 
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Upon the assembling of Congress, the financial requirements 
of the government demanded immediate attention; and Secretary 
Chase submitted his first report, estimating the total requirements 
for the year at not less than $318,000,000. Among other sugges- 
tions, he proposed a loan for three years upon Treasury notes bear- 
ing 75 per cent. interest, which rate the Secretary designated as 
“liberal and convenient, and, under existing circumstances, fair 
and equitable to the government.” 

The acts of July 17 and Aug. 5, 1861, based upon the sugges- 
tions of the Secretary, authorized the issue of $250,000,000 in 
twenty year bonds at a rate of interest not exceeding 7 per cent., 
or in Treasury notes at 7;%5 per cent. interest for three years, and 
also $50,000,000 in demand notes, receivable for public dues, but 
bearing no interest. At first these demand notes were discredited, 
and received with great reluctance by tradespeople and others, 
some of the New York banks declining to accept them except as 
a special deposit payable in kind. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and other public officers subscribed a circular agreeing to receive 
them in payment of their salaries; and General Scott deemed it 
wise to issue a circular to the army, commending them as “ good 
as gold, and convenient for transmission.” The notes, however, 
steadily gained in currency, and after the suspension of specie 
payments were eagerly sought at a trifle below the premium on 
gold, as they were available for payment of customs duties. 

What may be designated as the first war loan — namely, the first 
series of seven-thirty notes — was issued under the provisions of 
these acts. Being authorized and issued before the suspension of 
specie payments, the interest upon them was construed to be pay- 
able in gold,-and was so paid. The greater part of the issue was 
negotiated through the New York banks, two series of $50,000,000 
each being placed by them during the year 1861. Regarding these 
negotiations by the banks, I quote from the report of the Loan 
Committee of the Associated Banks, presented June 12, 1862 : — 


The credit of the government had become impaired to such a 
degree that a large loancould not be obtained in any ordinary 
way, nor even a temporary loan, except for a very short period at 
a high rate of interest. Men’s hearts failed them. The rebellion 
was on so large a scale, and had so unexpectedly broken out and 
raged with such fury, that to subdue it seemed to most persons im- 
possible. Then it was, after careful deliberation and consultation 
with the Secretary, that the banks decided it to be wise for them 
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to depart from their usual legitimate business, and sustain the gov- 
ernment credit,.and stand or fall with it. This act restored the 
public confidence, and was the highest indorsement of the public 
credit that could then have been given. 


This patriotic action of the New York banks, made without 
expectation or hope of profit, although small in comparison with 
some later transactions, was probably the most important negotia- 
tion of the war. It is not rash to assume that, but for the timely 
and courageous support of those representing the aggregated cap- 
ital of the nation, the Treasury would have been bankrupt beyond 
recovery and the struggle for the restoration of the Union a fail- 
ure. As the first gun upon Sumter was the signal for the up- 
rising of men to offer their bodies for the defence of their country, 
so this action by leaders in finance found a hearty response in the 
pockets of the people; and though, thereafter, the negotiation of 
public loans might at times be tardy, there was really no period 
during the rebellion when the preservation of the Union was again 
imperilled by the want of means necessary for the conduct of the 
war in its defence. 

These seven-thirty notes were convertible into the “sixes of 
1881,” authorized by the same acts, and, with the exception of 
$63,500, redeemed in money, the entire issue was so converted, 
and disappeared from the debt statement in the latter part of 
1864. 

In December, 1861, a new complication arose from the suspen- 
sion of specie payments; and by reason of this new element of 
calculation it is impossible, without more elaborate tabulation than 
our limits permit, to show the rapidly fluctuating market quotations 
of government securities during the dark days of 1862-1864. 

A victory or a defeat, a corner or combination in the money 
markets, caused violent fluctuations of the gold premium, which 
can hardly be taken as a fair measure of credit. 

It may, however, be stated here that, figured upon a gold basis, 
ahd including the non-interest portion of the greatly increased 
debt, the rate of average interest during 1863 was only 3.89 per 
cent., and that at the close of the war the average interest upon 
the entire debt was actually less than at the commencement, being 
only about 5.55 per cent. 

The act approved Feb. 25, 1862, was doubtless the most 
radical and far-reaching of all financial legislation of the war 
period, and the subsequent loan measures adopted by Congress 
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during the war were practically but amendments or modifications 
of this act. 

The new law was important in three particulars : — 

1. In providing for the gradual extinction of the national debt 
by the operation of a sinking fund. 

2. In authorizing the issue of a new and popular form of 
security, known as the five-twenties of 1862. 

3. In authorizing the issue of $150,000,000 United States notes, 
which by their terms were made a legal tender for all debts public 
or private, except duties on imports, thus, for the first time in the 
history of the nation, making other than gold and silver a legal 
tender for the payment of debts. 

No financial measure in the history of the war provoked such 
earnest discussion as this legal tender provision. Few of its 
advocates attempted to defend it except upon the plea of urgent 
necessity. Its opponents argued that means could be otherwise 
provided, and that the measure was alike discreditable and dan- 
gerous. Both regarded it as a temporary expedient, and looked 
to the retirement of the notes as soon as the pressing reasons 
for their existence should have passed. 

Whether the emergencies could have been met without resort 
to so dangerous an expedient will not be discussed in a paper 
intended to be a record of facts, and not of opinions; but it is 
doubtless a fact that, had it not been for the creation of a depre- 
ciated and dishonored currency, bearing upon its face the false 
statement that it was good money, or had such notes been promptly 
paid or converted into funded debt, as was contemplated by the 
act under which they were issued, the progress of the credit of the 
government would have been much more rapid, and its consid- 
eration a much simpler problem. 

Further emissions of legal tender notes were legalized by the 
acts of June 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, and the highest amount 
reached at any time was about $450,000,000. Having tasted the 
forbidden fruit of printing paper and calling it money, we are to 
be congratulated that the authorizing powers found even this 
limit at which to stop. 

In illustration of the views regarding the redemption of legal 
tenders by those who sanctioned their issue, it may be mentioned 
that in 1865-66 the House of Representatives, by a vote of 144 to 
6, cordially concurred in the views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to the necessity of contraction of the currency with a view to 
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early specie resumption ; and by act of March 12, 1866, Congress 
directed the retirement of $10,000,000 legal tender notes within 
the next six months, and $4,000,000 per month thereafter. Under 
this act the amount was reduced to $356,000,000 by Dec. 31, 
1867, when, in deference to certain public clamor, Congress 
prohibited further reductions. 

We have not space to enter into the particulars of the various 
issues during the war, including the Five-twenties of 1862 and 
1864, the Ten-forties, Temporary Loan Certificates, Compound 
Interest Notes, Fractional Currency, Seven-thirty Notes; nor of 
the organization of the National Banking system, which created a 
purchaser for $340,009,000 of national obligations, and furnished 
active agents for marketing the loans. 

The lowest point to which the paper dollar declined was in July, 
1864, when its value compared with coin was $0.387. From this 
time, with more or less fluctuation, its value enhanced until the 
approach of specie payments in 1879, when the premium upon 
gold entirely disappeared. 

At the sudden termination of the war it became vitally impor- 
tant, as a measure of economy, that the army should be disbanded 
at the earliest possible moment. But this involved payment of 
the troops before they could be mustered out, transportation 
home, and other expenses. The Treasury was, as usual, empty, 
but there remained unissued under the act of March 3, 1865, some 
$530,000,000 seven-thirty notes. The Secretary decided to avail 
of the services of Mr. Jay Cooke, who had been eminently 
successful in placing former issues, as agent for their sale. No 
previous loan was so promptly subscribed by the people, now 
rejoicing in the assurance of peace; and before the rst of August, 
1865, the entire amount was taken. The requirements of the War 
Department were promptly met, and no soldier remained in the 
service a single day for want of means to pay him and send him 
home. A popular subscription of this character and amount by a 
people who had already, within four years, contributed from their 
resources over $2,000,000,000 to maintain the integrity of the 
Republic, was a tribute to the government unparalleled in history. 


Shortly after the close of the war the funding and consolidation . 


of the various public obligations commanded the consideration of 
the Secretary and Congress. 

As early as April, 1866, a bill, which was finally defeated by 
amendments, was presented to the Senate, providing for a 5 
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per cent. funding loan. The interest-bearing debt then consisted 
of twenty-three distinct issues or maturities, a considerable portion 
of which was within control of the Department as regarded im- 
mediate payment, and upon more than $1,600,000,000 of which 
the government had options of payment maturing within two years. 

At this time, however, the placing of a 5 per cent. loan for 
funding purposes seemed impracticable, as the 5 per cent. ten- 
forties were selling in the market at about 95 currency and the 
premium upon gold ruled at about 30 per cent. 

In December, 1867, a second funding bill was passed, providing 
for a domestic loan at 5 per cent. and a foreign loan at 44 per cent., 
which was finally disposed of by the pocket veto of President 
Johnson. 

The Secretary, however, was able, under the provisions of the 
acts of March 3, 1865, and April 12, 1866, and from accumulating 
surplus revenue, to retire all of the short interest-bearing notes 
and to fund the three year seven-thirty notes into five-twenties 
of 1865, 1867, and 1868. Eliminating the small balances not 
presented for redemption, the number of issues was thus reduced 
from 23 to ro (or 12, including two small ante-be/lum \oans still 
outstanding), all bearing 6 per cent. interest except the $13,000,000 
Navy Pension Fund and about $200,000,000 of ten-forties and other 
5 per cent. bonds. 

About this date, say July, 1868, the 6 per cent. issues of the 
government were quoted in the market at 110 and 115, according 
to the length of issue, and gold ruled at about 4o per cent. 
premium. 

On March 4, 1869, General Grant was inaugurated President, 
and the first bill approved by him, on March 18, was the measure 
known as the “ Public Credit Act,” which pledged the government 
to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all obligations, notes, 
and bonds except those stipulated by law to be payable in lawful 
money. 

On July 14, 1870, a refunding act was finally passed, which was 
slightly modified by the act of Jan. 20, 1871. This measure 
authorized 

$500,000,000 of 5 per cents. redeemable after 10 years, 


300,000,000 of 44 
700,000,000 of 4 “ “ “ 20 “ 


a 


payable in coin, exempt from taxation, and to be issued without 
any increase of the public debt. 
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It also introduced a new feature by providing that the bonds 
first issued of each series should be the last redeemed. 

It was early in 1871 that Secretary Boutwell, after mature con- 
sideration, determined to make an experiment in refunding by 
offering $200,000,000 of the fives for public subscription. The 
time selected was not in all respects favorable. The war-cloud 
still hanging over France and Germany, and the consequent dis- 
turbance of the money markets at home and abroad, proved a 
serious obstacle to success. The 5 per cent. ten-forties were 
selling in the market at from 2 to 3 per cent. below par in gold ; 
while the 6 per cent. bonds ruled generally at a slight premium in 
gold, sufficient to prevent their voluntary conversion into the new 
issues. Notwithstanding these discouraging features, the Secretary 
was able gradually to place the entire amount, of which $117,518,- 
ooo was subscribed by the National Banks and home investors, 
and the remainder by a strong foreign combination. 

It is worthy of note that this transaction first brought the name 
“‘ syndicate” into popular use in our American financial vocabu- 
lary. It may also be of interest to give in this place a brief de- 
scription of the methods adopted in refunding, by which the gov- 
ernment received par and interest in gold for the new bonds 
without the withdrawal of actual coin from the banks, thus avoid- 
ing stringency and disturbance of the money markets, which would 
have rendered funding impracticable. 

All the five-twenty acts provided that the bonds issued there- 
under could only be called for payment upon three months’ notice 
to the holders. The plan adopted by the contractors for the loan, 
which was subsequently opened to all National Banks, was to make 
payment to the Treasury by a certificate of deposit of a National 
Bank, stating that there had been deposited in such bank, to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States, an amount of gold 
equal to the subscription for bonds then made. The bonds so sub- 
scribed were for the time being retained by the Treasury as secu- 
rity for the deposit. 

As they were required by the syndicate for delivery, they were 
taken up by the temporary deposit of other United States bonds 
or gold certificates. Simultaneously with each subscription a call 
was issued for the redemption of an equal amount of five-twen- 
ties, payable at the expiration of three months. These “called 
bonds” were purchased by the syndicate upon such terms as they 
could be secured, and gradually substituted for the temporary col 
lateral in the hands of the Treasurer of the United States. - 
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At the maturity of the call the deposit in the National Banks 
was practically cancelled by the redemption, for account of the 
syndicate, of the called bonds so held in the Treasury. Any small 
balance, for which the syndicate had been unable to secure called 
bonds, was settled by payment in matured coupons, largely im- 
ported from Europe, in gold certificates, or the coin balance was 
allowed to remain on deposit in the banks until required for the 
redemption of the small remnants of called bonds, as they gradu- 
ally found their way to the Treasury. 

By this system only was it possible to successfully carry on the 
rapid funding of 1876-79, the subscriptions of which at times aggre- 
gated more than the entire supply of visible gold in the market; 
and the whole business was accomplished without the loss or even 
risk of a dollar to the Treasury. 

An increase in the gold premium during 1872 and 1873, and the 
financial agitation consequent upon the panic of 1873, prevented 
material progress in funding ; and it was not until 1874 that trans- 
actions in the 5 per cent. loan became again active. 

They were further stimulated by the adoption on Jan. 14, 1875, 
of the act of Congress providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on Jan. 1, 1879. The centennial year of our independence 
was signalized not only by the successful completion of the $500,- 
000,000 issue of fives, but in August, 1876, Secretary Morrill felt 
justified, in view of the improving financial condition of the coun- 
try, and the quotation of the fives at 3 to 5 per cent. premium in 
gold, in offering the 44 per cent. bonds provided by the refunding 
acts. A contract was concluded with a syndicate composed of 
some of the strongest firms in London and New York, by which 
the contractors agreed to purchase $40,000,000 of the 4$s at par 
and interest in gold, with an option at the same price of the re- 
maining $260,000,000. This contract contained a provision that 
it might be terminated by the Secretary, upon ten days’ notice, at 
any time after March 4, 1877. In May, 1877, the 44 per cent. 
bonds had risen to a premium of about 2 per cent. gold ; and Sec- 
retary Sherman, wisely availing himself of his priviiege under the 
contract, notified the syndicate that he should withdraw from sale 
the remaining $100,000,000 44 per cent. bonds, $200,000,000 hav- 
ing already been placed. 

On June g, 1877, Secretary Sherman executed a contract with 
substantially the same syndicate, under which the contractors sub- 
scribed for $25,000,000 firm of 4 per cent. consols at par and 
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interest, and received an option until June 30, 1878, for any por- 
tion of the remainder of the issue at the same price, the Secretary, 
however, reserving the right to terminate the contract, on ten days’ 
notice, after Dec. 3, 1877. 

In view of the now rapidly advancing prices of the former issues 
and the decline in the gold premium, which during the last six 
months of 1877 fell from 10614 to 102%, the Secretary insisted 
on the insertion in this contract of a provision requiring the syndi- 
cate to offer, for thirty days, registered bonds and $50 and $100 
coupon bonds to the people of the United States at par and interest 
in coin. Under this provision $66,000,000 were taken by the 
American public and banks, while the London subscriptions during 
the same period aggregated only $10,000,000. 

During the next few months the agitation of the silver question 
in Congress rendered sales impracticable; and on Jan. 14, 1878, 
the Secretary notified the syndicate of the termination of their 
contract, as the President desired to open public subscriptions in 
the United States for the 4 per cent. loan. 

On Jan. 16, 1878, a circular was issued from the Department 
offering the bonds for public subscription, and on January 21 all 
National Banks were invited to become depositories, under the law, 
for the proceeds of bonds sold by them. The market for fours, 
however, continued to rule below par, and the sales under the 
Treasury circulars were insignificant. 

It being deemed most important by President Hayes and Secre- 
tary Sherman that prompt provision should be made for the 
accumulation of sufficient gold coin before Jan. 1, 1879,—-the date 
fixed for specie resumption,— to insure absolute success, with that 
view Mr. Sherman visited New York on April 9 and 10, 1878, and 
met by appointment the presidents of a number of representative 
National Banks and also the members of the old syndicate. The 
result of the interview on the part of the bank presidents was, “ if 
the Secretary would indicate his willingness to receive a proposi- 
tion for the negotiation of $50,000,000 4% per cent. bonds at 
par in gold, they would recommend the National Banks to unite in 
making it.” Mr. Sherman, in his letter to the President reporting 
upon the interview, says, ‘We were met by the bank presidents 
with what I considered rather a chilly reception,” and intimates 
that their chief spokesman was more disposed to discuss the silver 
bill than talk about purchasing 4% per cent. bonds. 

The subsequent interview with the syndicate was more satisfac- 
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tory, and resulted in the closing of a contract under which the 
government sold $50,000,000 4} per cent. bonds at $101} gold, 
thus assuring the success of specie resumption. 

The result of this negotiation was to reduce the ruling premium 
upon gold; and only exceptionally thereafter did it rise above 
I per cent., gradually disappearing as the date fixed for resump- 
tion approached. 

It also stimulated to some extent the subscriptions for fours 
under the Treasury programme; and on June 30, 1878, the Depart- 
ment sent out a further circular, again calling attention to the loan 
and again inviting the co-operation of the National Banks. 

During the last six months of the year large and rapid sales of 
“fours” were made, and on Dec. 18, 1878, a call was issued for 
redemption of the last of the five-twenties of 1865, leaving as 
the only outstanding 6 per cent. bonds the five-twenties of 1867 
and 1868 and the sixes of 1881 not yet due. 

With the resumption of specie payments, subscriptions increased 
with unprecedented rapidity, so that on March 4, 1879, the Secre- 
tary issued a circular stating that the rapid calls for five-twenty 
bonds had reduced the amount outstanding to $88,000,000, and 
that, when this amount was covered, further sales of fours would 
probably be made only upon terms less favorable to the purchaser. 

On the morning of April 5, 1879, when the Secretary arrived at 
his office, the amount of uncalled five-twenties outstanding was 
$59,565,70e. Before three o’clock of that day subscriptions for 
fours were received by mail and telegraph aggregating $58,502,750. 
Reserving $1,000,000 to cover certain contingencies under the 
contract with the London syndicate, the Secretary announced the 
subscriptions. to the 4 per cent. loan closed, and the following 
day calls were issued for the remaining five-twenties of 1867 and 
all the five-twenties of 1868. 

On April 9 the first call for ten-forties was made, in anticipation 
of renewal of sales of fours; and on April 16, 1879, the Depart- 
ment offered for subscription $150,000,000 fours at $100} and 
interest, to be applied to redemption of the ten-forty loan, reserv- 
ing $44,566,300 fours to absorb the $10 4 per cent. refunding 
certificates. 

During the following day large subscriptions were telegraphed to 
the Department ; and before three o’clock the First National Bank 
of New York, for itself and associates, telegraphed a subscription 
for $150,000,000 4 per cent. bonds and $40,000,000 refunding 
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certificates, — the largest firm subscription, within the knowledge 
of the writer, ever made for any national loan. 

The frame of mind in which this brilliant and unexpected closing 
of the funding loan found the Secretary, is probably best indicated 
by the following telegraphic reply, addressed to one of the officers 
of the bank: — 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 17, 1879. 


Your telegram covering $190,000,000 staggers me. Your tele- 
gram for $25,000,000 received, and entered at two o’clock. About 
$30,000,000 from other parties were received before your telegram. 
Will wait till letters are received. What is the matter? Are you 
all crazy? 

JoHN SHERMAN, Secre/ary. 


The Secretary declined the subscription for $40,000,000 $10 
certificates, preferring to retain them for popular subscription in 
sums not exceeding $100, and accepted the subscription of the 
bank for $111,000,000, being the amount not taken before their 
telegram was received. 

It may be noted, in passing, that the popular subscribers for the 
$10 certificates found a pleasant profit during the next few weeks 
in availing of the liberality and consideration of the government 
by subscribing for the certificates, and selling them to the dealers 
in United States bonds at a handsome premium. Long lines of - 
investors stood all night at the Sub treasury ; and at the New York 
Post-office (where the certificates were also offered for sale) there 
were counted in line, before the hour of sale, on the morning of 
May 21, 405 women and 366 men. 

On April 18 the Department issued a call for $160,000,000 ten 
forties, and on April 21 for the balance of this loan, thus retiring 
all the bonds then subject to call. 

During the year 1881 the redemption option of the government 
matured upon $469,000,000 fives of 1881 and $202,000,000 sixes 
of 1881 then outstanding ; and, in the absence of special legislation 
providing for the emergency, President Garfield and Secretary 
Windom, with the consent of the holders, continued $563,000,000 
of them at 34 per cent., payable at the pleasure of the government. 
$250,000,000 of these extended 34s were subsequently refunded at 
3 per cent., and before the year 1886 the entire amount was retired 
from surplus revenue. 

Since then the only outlet for the Treasury surplus has been by 
purchase of 4}s and 4s. 
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The Public Debt Statement for July 31, 1890, exhibits only 
$7 00,799,000 interest-bearing debt, and a total indebtedness, less 
cash in the Treasury, of $876,389,000, being a reduction from the 
highest point, in twenty-five years, of $1,780,042,000, or an average 
of over $70,000,000 per annum, 

Our narrative surely presents a record of faithful performance of 
public obligation, unparalleled in the history of nations, and it now 
only remains a question of public policy whether this compara- 
tively small remnant of the cost of preserving the Federal Union 
shall or shall not be entirely paid off before the close of the pres- 
ent century. 

Referring to our title, let us briefly summarize what we have 
endeavored to present regarding the progress of the public credit 
since 1861. 

At the close of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, on March 4, 1861, 
the credit of the United States was practically destroyed. 

During the war period it was advanced so that, with the excep- 
tion of the first issue at 7;%; per cent. gold, the administration 
was able to contract an indebtedness of nearly $3,000,000,000, 
at rates of which 6 per cent. gold and 7%; per cent. currency may 
be regarded as a fair measure of credit ; and this status continued, 
with slight improvement, until the first issue of the funding loan in 

*1871. 

From 1871 to August, 1876, during which period the fives of 
1881 were placed, the borrowing power of the government ruled 
close to 5 per cent. gold. 

From August, 1876, to June, 1877, 44 per cent. gold. 

From June, 1877, to March, 1881, 4 per cent. gold. 

During 1881 3} per cent., and shortly after 3 per cent. 

From 1886 to the present date, measured by the market price 
of fours, at 2 to 24 per cent. 

In closing, I will call attention to three measures which have 
stood as bulwarks of the national credit, which are still in force, 
and which should stand unrepealed until the last dollar of in- 
debtedness disappears from the ledger of the nation. 

1. The provision of the act of Feb. 25, 1862, for the gradual 
retirement of the debt by a fixed sinking fund. 

2. The Public Credit Act of March 18, 1869, pledging the faith 
of the government to payment of all obligations in coin, unless 
otherwise stipulated by the law of their creation. 

3- The Specie Resumption Act of Jan. 14, 1875, which gives the 
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Secretary of the Treasury unlimited power to provide coin for 
redemption of the legal tender notes by the sale of any of the 
classes of bonds authorized by the refunding acts of 1870 and 
1871. 


Note.—At the present date (Aug. 1, 1892) the national debt, 
including the Pacific Railroad bonds and accrued interest, stands 
at $920,438,987; but of this only $585,030,380 bears interest 
directly chargeable to the Treasury, and the highest interest 
paid on this:is 4 per cent. for about $560,000,000. The Pacific 
Railroad indebtedness, assumed by the government under certain 
conditions, is $64,623,512, on which the Treasury has either paid 
or will pay $68,724,000, for which there is no reimbursement, 
making a total of $133,347,512. But against this must be -set 
off a sinking fund of $15,983,991. The aggregate debt does not 
seem to be now decreasing, nor is it likely so to do for the pres- 
ent; but the later forms of Treasury statement are so different 
from those formerly in use that it is a little difficult to say what is 
the exact present indebtedness that must certainly be met. The 
certificates and Treasury notes now outstanding are $619,675,803, 
of which $331,809,304 are silver certificates.— EpiTor. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY, F. B, SANBORN, OF 
CONCORD. 


[Aug. 31, 1891.] 


Members of the Association,— It has occurred to me, in presenting 
my annual report, to recall how few and inexact were the aids to 
be found in the United States in the year 1865, when our Associa- 
tion was formed for the prosecution of those studies in Social Sci- 
ence which have now become so common, and even fashionable. 
No college curriculum is complete without some attempt to do 
justice, in its course of study, to the subjects which our Associa- 
tion was the first in this country to bring to general notice ; and 
hundreds of young men and women are now devoting attention to 
matters which in 1865 scarcely drew a passing thought, except from 
a few State officials here and there, and a few of those who then 
elaborated the scanty and imperfect collections made by our 
national Census Bureau. There were, to be sure, scattered and 
confusing statistical writers, here and there, whose publications, 
even in the lines of commerce and currency, generally contradicted 
one another; and there were two or three persons of statistical 
accuracy, whose compilations were of great value, such as the late 
Dr. Edward Jarvis. 

It was this scarcity of material for the investigation.of social 
questions, indeed, which suggested to the founders of this Associa- 
tion the importance of bringing together in this way the persons 
interested in the development of civilization here, and in setting 
forth its results, and its unsolved problems, for the information 
and guidance of each other. However the conception of such a 
society as ours originated,— and I fancy it was obtained from the 
earlier society of the same name in England, now unhappily 
defunct,—the idea was communicated in practical form to the 
American public by my colleagues of the Massachusetts Board of 
State Charities, in August, 1865. This Board, the earliest of 
some fifteen which now exist in the United States, and which 
convene every year in the National Conference of Charities, had 
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found since October, 1863, when it was established, that the general 
information it sought in regard to the topics of Poverty, Industry, 
Insanity, Pauperism, Crime, and Disease, were very hard to obtain, 
because there was no common centre, to which such facts would 
naturally be drawn. Its seven members, therefore, after nearly two 
years of active service, united in summoning those persons interested 
in these and in other social topics to meet in convention at the Mas- 
sachusetts State House in Boston, and there organize an associa- 
tion similar to that existing in England, and to another in Belgium. 
To this invitation about three hundred persons, from all parts of 
the Northern States except the extreme West, responded; and the 
American Social Science Association was then and there founded, 
under the Presidency of Professor William B. Rogers, then at the 
head of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, but extending 
his regard over the whole field of science, as much as any man in 
America. 

It may interest this audience to know that, of the seven men who 
invited the first meeting of our Association, six-and-twenty years 
ago, Dr. S. G. Howe, the eminent philanthropist, Dr. Nathan 
Allen, an instructive writer on population, and Messrs. Edward 
Earle, H. B. Wheelwright, Theodore Metcalf, J. C. Blaisdell, and 
F. B. Sanborn, the four last-named are still living, and keep up 
more or less their interest in the questions which we discuss. 

Consider now, for a moment, what the course of the past twenty- 
six years has done to put knowledge concerning the numerous - 
branches of Social Science within reach of those who would study 
them. I can only name a few aids, and perhaps not all the most 
important ones; but some of these, and what they can do, it will 
be well to mention. 

That great instrumentality for collecting material that can be 
used inductively in our social studies— the United States Census 
Bureau—has grown to be of immense importance since 186s. 
The instant the pressure of our slave-holding system was taken off, 
and it was no longer thought necessary to collect and shape facts 
so as to injure the reputation of slavery as little as possible,— that 
is, from 1861 onward,— the national census became truly indicative 
of social conditions, though, of course, very imperfect both in its 
collection and its tabulation. Each succeeding issue of the decen- 
nial volumes corrects some gross errors of the preceding census, 
and enables us to judge better of the probable accuracy of its own 
tables and deductions. Perhaps the best lesson that this enormous 
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library of calculations, and frustrated or half-completed inceptions, 
can teach us, is this: that statistics, on which so many able men 
have dependéd, to teach the world politics, economy, philosophy, 
and morals, are but a frail dependence after all, unless corrected 
and employed under the guidance of great general principles, such 
as statistics alone can never teach us. Our honored correspondent, 
M. Levasseur, in his paper on Malthus, soon to be read, will show 
how weak and crumbling was the statistical foundation on which 
that humane Englishman built up his cruel and sceptical edifice of 
conjecture. Had he not been predisposed, by the abominable 
social system then active and applauded in England, to such con- 
jectures, Malthus, with his kindly heart and his acute though 
limited penetration, could never have thought his facts, such as 
they were, basis enough for his positive and dogmatic inferences. 
We are glad to see this dogmatism refuted by M. Levasseur, in his 
calm, judicial, diffusive manner; but my townsman, Emerson, in 
1858, addressing the farmers of Middlesex County, had pronounced 
a more pungent sentence on this heresy of Malthus and Ricardo. 
He said, a whole generation since :— 


There has been a nightmare, bred in England, of indigestion 
and spleen, among landlords and loomlords; namely, the dogma 
that men breed too fast for the powers of the soil; that men multi- 
ply in a geometrical ratio, while corn multiplies only in an arith- 
metical; and hence, that the more prosperous we are, the faster 
we approach these frightful limits. Nay, the plight of every new 
generation is worse than of the foregoing; because the first 
comers take up the best land, the next the second best ; and each 
succeeding wave of population is driven to poorer, so that the 
land is ever yielding less returns to enlarging hosts of eaters. 
Henry Carey of Philadelphia replied, “ Not so, Mr. Malthus, but 
just the opposite of so is the fact.” The last lands are the best 
lands. It needs science and great numbers to cultivate the best 
land, and in the best manner. Thus true political economy is not 
mean, but liberal, and on the pattern of the sun and sky. Popula- 
tion increases in the ratio of morality; credit exists in the ratio of 
morality. Such are thé texts of better opinions and better augu- 
ries for mankind. 


Well, the tables of each new census of these United States not 
only confirm the observations of Carey and of Emerson by show- 
ing that the lands last brought under cultivation are the highest 
in value,— for example, the cranberry bogs of the Old Colony in 
Massachusetts,— but also by confuting Malthus in most of his de- 
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ductive theories about pauperism and dense population, poverty, 
and the subdivision of lands, etc. The new census tables of 1890 
indicate — for they can hardly be said to demonstrate anything as 
yet — that, as our population has grown more dense, pauperism has 
not increased relatively, but just the opposite. To be sure, they also 
indicate that insanity and crime, two great feeders of pauperism, 
are increasing, as, thus far, they always have when population grows 
more dense, unless Great Britain for twenty years past be an ex- 
ception in regard to crime. But the census tables further show, 
or will, when they are made up, that the subdivision of great es- 
tates at the South is not unfavorable to agricultural production, 
and that the anticipated swallowing up of small farms in large 
ones at the North has not yet gone very far. 

Quite as important for students in Social Science, and more 
immediately available, are the State censuses, wherever taken, as 
in Massachusetts, and those approximations to a State census 
which are made by the Labor Bureaus, Bank Commissions, and 
other State officers, including, here and there, a few (only too few, 
alas !) carefully collected vital statistics. Now that M. Levasseur 
has introduced, for these general statistical results, the concise 
term “ Demography,” we may perhaps hope to see demographic 
bureaus in State after State, which shall ultimately give us a 
yearly census,— the only form of these enumerations which can 
have any great accuracy for students of Social Science. What a 
field, for example, would the official “ demographer” of this Em- 
pire State of New York have if he were once appointed and were 
competent to his task! A large part of his work would consist in 
correcting the amazing blunders now put forth from year to year 
by less instructed officials of his own State. 

Invaluable for the census tabulators, though as yet very spar- 
ingly used by them, are the facts reported annually or biennially 
by the fifteen Boards of Charities, the twenty or thirty State Boards 
of Health, the twenty State Bureaus or Departments of Labor, and 
the few existing Prison and Bank Commissions in the several 
States. I do not mention Lunacy Commissions, because they 
have not as yet, when detached from other State Boards, con- 
tributed much to the public information, which, as regards insanity, 
is at a very low ebb in the United States, if I may judge by the 
newspaper fulminations on this delicate and most important sub- 
ject. Every form of harmless, absurd, and noxious misinformation 
respecting insanity, its causes, conditions, and results, gets pub- 
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lished far and wide in our newspapers, and, too often, in grave 
official reports. Some half-dozen years ago a State Lunacy Com- 
mission, on which were two or three medical men, who seemed to 
see no nonsense in the proposition, passed a vote instructing the 
medical superintendents of State Hospitals to discharge no insane 
patient until he was cured. As the annual admissions since then 
in that State have been more than ‘1,600, while the deaths and 
recoveries have been but about 300 a year, this vote, if carried out, 
would have added some 5,000 insane persons in six years to the 
population of the already crowded asylums, and would have com- 
pelled the building of a huge one every year. Slowly the truth is 
dawning upon our medical men and legislators, which was long 
ago perceived and acted upon in Belgium and in Scotland, that the 
true policy for a community is not to crowd as many insane per- 
sons as possible into asylums, but to keep as many as is safely 
possible out of those overgrown establishments. 

Not a single Lunacy Commission, State Board of Health, Labor 
Bureau, or Prison Commission existed, I think, in the United 
States when we organized the Association in 1865., There was 
but one State Board of Charities, as I have said, and that had 
made but one report. It existed till it had made fifteen, all more 
or less valuable for the facts they contained. It was then suc- 
ceeded by another State Board in Massachusetts, with fuller 
powers,— among them those of a Lunacy Commission,— and this 
second Board has made twelve reports. The New York State 
Board of Charities has made twenty-three annual reports ; that of 
Rhode Island, as many ; that of Pennsylvania, twenty-one ; that of 
Ohio, fifteen ; and the other States, a smaller number, because they 
report only biennially. Now, all these volumes, if brought together, 
make a library by themselves; and if we add to them the eighteen 
volumes, small and large, of the National Conference of Charities, 
and the publications, some of them very valuable, of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, the New York Prison Association, 
and the National Prison Association, a great collection of material, 
of much variety and importance, is available, in a dozen libraries 
throughout the country, for the use of students. 

A few words may be given here to what this collection of reports 
will show concerning insanity and its treatment. The first obser- 
vation made by these State Boards, now so numerous, in regard to 
the insane, showed, as do all the United States census tables, a 
large apparent increase of the patients for whom public provision 
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should be made. Now, although the asylums and hospitals for the 
insane were managed by persons of special experience and pro- 
fessional skill, who had brought the subject of insanity prominently 
before the public mind in the States mentioned, and had become 
recognized authorities as to its treatment, at that time (now 
twenty-five years ago) the opinion was almost universal that in- 
sanity was a disease easily curable, provided its treatment com- 
menced early. And so the efforts of specialists and legislators 
went to secure this early provision for hospital treatment, no mat- 
ter at what expense; while it was also maintained that the chronic 
insane, if not curable, yet had possibilities of recovery which must 
be favored by maintaining them in costly hospitals among the 
curable cases. Upon this theory, which was supported by statistics 
of recovery now shown to have been fallacious, the insane of a 
given State (like Massachusetts or New York) ought not to in- 
crease at all in number, if the State did its duty in building and 
maintaining costly hospitals. The State Boards were puzzled, 
therefore, in Massachusetts and New York at first, and presently 
in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, and other States, to find that the 
insane were increasing rapidly, in apparent contradiction of the 
prevalent theory. The building of a new hospital, instead of 
diminishing insanity, seemed to develop it; and the accumulation 
of the insane was so uniform, in States very differently situated in 
other respects, that there must be some prevailing cause through- 
out the country for an effect so generally noticed. Gradually, and 
to a great extent in consequence of the essays of our veteran asso- 
ciate, Dr. Pliny Earle, on the curability of the insane, it was 
ascertained that insanity in general is by no means easily curable, 
and that its increase was due to the fact that so many persons were 
attacked, while so few recovered or died in a given time. This 
discovery, that the curable are at all times very few in proportion 
to the incurable, has led the.State Boards almost everywhere to 
recommend and secure increased provision for the chronic insane, 
separate from the hospitals in which the curable are treated. This 
provision was made on a large scale in Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and other States, and was recommended 
elsewhere. In some States, like Pennsylvania and Ohio, the 
necessity for such chronic asylums is not yet fully recognized. 
But even there, and in all the States, except, of late, New York, 
the tendency is now in that direction. Still more will it be so 
when the numerous statistics collected and arranged by the State 
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Boards are perused and understood; for these demonstrate, not 
only that the insane, as a class, are not readily curable, even when 
they seem to recover, but that they are even less curable than 
formerly. The reports of almost every old hospital in the country 
show this, perhaps none more clearly than those of the ancient 
Pennsylvania Hospital, long directed by Dr. Kirkbride, and of late 
by a distinguished alienist of New York, the real founder of the 
Willard Asylum, Dr. John B. Chapin. 

President White, in his address a year ago, in which he be- 
stowed on your Secretary some compliments very acceptable, but 
not wholly deserved, spoke of the increasing study of Social Sci- 
ence in our universities, and particularly at Cornell. He has left 
it for me to say that nobody has done more than himself to pro- 
mote this study, and that his own university was the first, so far 
as I know, to collect a store of books on these subjects in its great 
and useful working library. Such collections are now found 
in many places, and some of the best are in State Libraries; but 
they need to be made more available to students by short narra- 
tive and explanatory catalogues, showing what material is specially 
valuable, and for what reason. In my classes at Cornell Univer- 
sity, where I lectured and made excursions for four years, with great 
pleasure and benefit to myself at least, I tried to give my students 
this kind of guidance in their reading; and it is quite necessary. 
I would suggest that our wealthier libraries appropriate money 
enough to have this sort‘ of cataloguing thoroughly done for the 
whole country. 

In mentioning the foreign books and periodicals which will aid 
an American in his researches in social economy, and the other 
regions of our almost boundless field, I have to regret that the 
British annual volume of Social Science Transactions has for some 
years past failed to appear and is not likely to be continued. Its 
place is more than made good, however, by the publications of the 
Le Play Societies of France, and particularly their periodical 
organ, La Réforme Sociale, and by the monthly Budletin of the 
French “General Prison Society” of Paris, which considers a 
great many topics besides the prison question. Our corresponding 
member, M. Auguste Couvreur, of Brussels, has this year com- 
menced editing another monthly review, the organ of the newly 
revived ‘Society for Social and Political Studies,” which takes the 
place of an extinct international organization of philanthropists 
and economists existing before the Franco-Prussian and Austro- 
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Prussian wars a quarter of a century since. There is also a quaint 
and invaluable little German monthly magazine, the Labor Colony 
(Arbeiter-Kolonie), which keeps the public informed concerning 
those interesting new charities for the abatement of the tramp 
nuisance in Germarny,— the twenty-odd Labor Colonies of Ger- 
many, and the innumerable Friendly Inns of that country. I 
speak of this because it is scarcely known at all in America, I be- 
lieve. 

Time would fail, and your exemplary patience be quite exhausted, 
were I to speak of the thousands of volumes concerning education, 
health, jurisprudence, political, and social economy, which have 
poured from the European and the American press in such abun- 
dance since the close of our Civil War. Literature of this sort is 
fast taking the place of those treatises on theology and those vol- 
umes of ecclesiastical polemics which are still numerous, but are 
giving way to systems, essays, manuals, and illustrations of Social 
Science, which have little to do with heaven or hell, but aim to 
make this pitiful little globe of ours a better place for us while we 
inhabit its crust. I ought to mention, however, the magnum opus 
of our associate, M. Levasseur, a portion of which he has kindly 
sent us for this meeting. It is in three octavo volumes of large 
size, and appears to be the most full and satisfactory work on de- 
mography and population which has yet been published, though, 
of course, not very complete or recent as regards the United 
States. : 

These European writings can assist us much in our American 
studies. But it should never be forgotten that they relate to an 
order of things and a system of society which, even now, are alien 
to our own country, although Europe and America approximate 
more and more, socially and politically, as time goes on. We must 
specially study the conditions, the advantages, the evils, and the 
vicissitudes of the United States; and for this purpose the new 
societies that are every year and everywhere springing up will be 
of the greatest assistance. We can hardly recite their names; 
but we know that some of them are energetic, some are learned, 
some are popular, and all may be useful. We bid them God- 
speed, but must ourselves adhere to this old homestead of the 
American Social Science Association, which has sent forth so many 
active children, and welcomes all of them who choose to come 
back and spend a morning or an evening with the old folks. 
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6. THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS. 


[In the absence of Dr. Peterson at the General Meeting of 1892, 
when he proposed to bring forward the subject above namtd, no 
full treatment of it could be given by the Association. Dr. Peter- 
son, since his return from Europe,— indeed quite recently, July 13, 
1892,— has addressed the New York State Board of Charities on 
a “ Plan for an Epileptic Colony,” which is sufficiently in detail to 
be given here. } 


OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR AN EPILEPTIC COLONY. 


BY FREDERICK PETERSON, M.D., ATTENDING PHYSICIAN TO THE NEW 
YORK HOSPITAL FOR THE NERVOUS AND EPILEPTIC. 


It is a great pleasure to come before this Board, at the invitation 
of Mr. Letchworth and of your President, Mr. Craig, to speak to 
you upon a subject in which I have been deeply and earnestly 
interested and engrossed for five or six years, knowing that the 
law in this State has been passed, and that you are a commission 
appointed under that law, not only to select a site and prepare 
plans for an epileptic institution, but to prepare those plans on the 
colony system, with a view not only to the care-taking of this class, 
but to their education and their instruction in different trades and 
callings. 

In this work we must lose sight of the word “institution” if 
possible. We must rather think of some small village. The less 
it is like an institution, the better. There should be no very large 
buildings ; nor should there be a symmetrical arrangement of the 
pavilions, cottages, workshops, etc., such as has been made at 
Gallipolis, Ohio. Although the ideas as to the character of an 
epileptic retreat, such as I have always maintained and frequently 
described in various papers, were carefully instilled by me into 
the Ohio commissioners who visited me in New York with their 
architect, and although my instructions were, in the main, fol- 
lowed in the distribution of buildings and the determination of 
their character and purposes, yet it was not apparently possible for 
the architect to rid himself of the hospital, asylum, or institutional 
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idea ; and doubtless, too, the people in the vicinity were eager in 
demanding something imposing in the way of State architecture. 

I. The first point, then, to be borne in mind is, that buildings 
should be arranged in a village or colony plan, separated entirely, 
often provided with their own little gardens, surrounded by hedges, 
so that they shall be as independent and homelike as possible. 
Though there should be system in their arrangements, there should 
be no symmetry, such as would lead to their designation as an 
asylum or an institution at first sight. 

II. The second point is to keep in mind the aims of the colony. 

(a) It ts to be a home. A community of people cut off all their 
lives from ordinary social pleasures and pursuits by a malady that 
really robs them, in most cases but for a few moments, each day, 
or week, or month, or seyeral months, of their faculties. 

(6) Jt is to be a school. Denied education in publicschools, the 
epileptic here receives such advantages as he requires, and each 
and every member of the colony, without regard to age, should be 
given the opportunity, if desired, of acquiring knowledge. 

(¢) Zt is to be an industrial college. All useful trades and callings 
are to be conducted in this colony. Hence provision for shops of 
various kinds must be made. 

(d) It is to be a hospital. ‘That is, every patient will be treated 
for his disorder, and there will be one building set aside for such 
as are feeble-minded or insane, or confined to bed. 

III. The third subject for consideration is the probable per- 
centage of the various classes. Roughly speaking, we should 
provide an observation building for new cases (five per cent.), 
hospital accommodation for, say, ten per cent., school buildings for 
fifteen per cent., and shops, residences, etc., for some seventy per 
cent. of workers. 

IV. As to land, there should be from 300 to 400 acres or more, 
if possible diversified, but well adapted for agriculture, stock-rais- 
ing, and the like. Out-of-door employment is one of the best 
means for treatment of epilepsy. 

V. The colony should be situated in the centre of population 
because of ease of access for patients and advantages for the 
visitation of friends. But a far more important reason for placing 
it near the largest city of the State is, to secure the services of a 
visiting board of those gentlemen who make a specialty of nervous 
and mental diseases, and of an expert pathologist,— who together 
would make it one of the great objects of the colony to discover 
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the cause and cure of a disease from which some 120,000 people 
are suffering in the United States alone at the present time. 

VI. Suggestions as to buildings and their arrangement :— 

(a) The superintendent should have a private house to himself. 

(6) The observation wards (five per cent. of cases), the infirm- 
ary wards (for the sick, infirm, demented, and insane, amounting 
to ten per cent.), and the administration building could be com- 
bined advantageously. The observation wards are for new- 
comers, who must be examined and studied for weeks at a time, 
in order to ascertain their character, their abiiities, the nature 
of their seizures, and the proper kind of treatment for them to 
undergo. Between these should be the administration building, 
offices, rooms for one or two resident physicians, accommodation 
for members of a nurses’ training-school, etc. Back of these 
again, but connected by a corridor, are the hospital wards, to be 
arranged not only for those who are sick from ordinary illnesses, 
but also for those who are too feeble-minded for work, or who are 
insane. Great pains should be taken to isolate the wards for 
excited patients to such an extent that no one will be disturbed by 
them. These buildings should contain small dormitories and 
private rooms. In some part of the hospital should be a hydro- 
therapeutic chamber, with walls and floor impermeable to water, 
provided with rain-baths, hot boxes, cold plunge, douches, and 
bath-tubs. There should be separate kitchens and dining-rooms. — 

(¢) Remote from here a group of cottages for women, with exten- 
sive gardens for the raising of flowers, flower-seeds, berries, bees, 
etc. 

(2) A group of cottages for men next to the gardener’s house. 
These are the men who work about the grounds, caring for the 
trees, lawns, hedges, paths, and roads. The grounds will be made 
not only attractive, but instructive; for all trees and shrubs are 
to be labelled, and an effort should be made to establish not only 
a botanical garden, but a zodlogical one as well. 

(¢) A school building should be provided for children of both 
sexes of tender years. It should ‘be their residence as well, and 
the school conducted on the kindergarten plan. 

(f) A large school building for each sex, containing not only 
school and recitation rooms, but rooms for studying music, draw- 
ing, designing, architecture, modelling, and the like,— also rooms 
for teachers and some of the pupils. 

(g) A museum, lecture-room, library, reading-room, and gymna- 
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sium, with a swimming-bath, might be advantageously combined in 
one building. 

(2) A chapel. 

(¢) Stables for cows, sheep, pigs, horses, and dairy, with cottages 
for men detailed to see to the work required in this department. 

(7) A farmer’s house, with a group of cottages for men engaged 
in farm work. 

(2) Shops. For men: 1. Tailors, shoemakers, and saddlers in 
one building. 2. Carpenters, painters, and glaziers, furniture- 
makers, and upholsterers in one building. 3. Blacksmiths, iron- 
founders, tinners, and locksmiths in one building. 4. Printers, 
book-binders, etc., in one building. For women: Sewing-room, 
dressmaking, millinery, fancy work, etc., in one or two buildings. 
Bedrooms may be combined with some of these buildings, the 
object being to scatter the residents as much as possible. 

(7) A central kitchen, bakery, and store-room, combined with a 
cottage or two for the women who work here. From this central 
kitchen may be sent out to the various houses the chief articles of 
diet, which should always be simple,— bread, mushes, milk, eggs, 
and various groceries, soups, and meat once daily. Every cottage, 
however, should have its own dining-room and small kitchen for 
reheating some foods and for light cooking. 

(m) Laundry, wash-room, ironing-room, mending-room, with a 
residence for those women who are occupied in this department. 

(n) A pathological laboratory of the most recent design, fully 
equipped with everything requisite for good scientific work. This 
laboratory to be in connection with the mortuary, and remote from 
other buildings. A cottage not far away for the residence of the 
pathologist would be necessary. 

While I have endeavored to delineate as well as possible the 
needs of a model epileptic colony, there are many things not men- 
tioned here that will develop with the gradual evolution of the 
colony. For instance, if the Jand is such that quarries exist upon 
it, or that brick may be manufactured, a new industry would arise, 
requiring its particular cluster of buildings for work and residence. 

The buildings that I have enumerated reach the figure of about 
thirty. The Bielefeld colony, with a thousand patients, had fifty- 
five buildings at the time of my visit several years ago. With the 
exception of the observation and hospital building, none of the 
buildings need to be specially planned to meet the wants of epi- 
leptics. They should be as much as possible like ordinary houses. 
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The ventilation should be by fireplaces and windows, as in or- 
dinary town and country houses, 

Each residence should have, if possible, a simple rain-bath, 
upstair dormitories and bedrooms, with a sitting-room, small 
kitchen, and dining-room below. 

It will doubtless be of advantage to make all buildings fire-proof. 
All the buildings need not to be constructed at once. A com- 
munity of this kind cannot be provided for in a moment. It must 
grow into a colony by a sort of evolution, its wants being supplied, 
as they become manifest, through the intelligent direction of its 
superintendent and trustees. The inhabitants of this colony will, 
in time, be able to erect their own buildings as required. 

And now a word or two as regards commitment. All patients 
under age can be sent by their parents, just as they would send 
children to boarding schools, transferring their parental authority 
for the time being to the officers and teachers of the colony. All 
other patients are to be voluntary denizens of the colony, except 
such as through mental impairment of any kind require confine- 
ment in the infirmary ; and with these last the ordinary procedures 
taken in lunacy cases should be carried out, formally committing 
them to the infirmary of the colony. 


Nore.—Dr. Peterson has also written and published “ The Bielefeld Epileptic Colony,’’ Medi- 
cal Record, April 23, 1877; ‘* The Colonization of Epileptics,’”’ Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, December, 1889; ‘“‘A Plea for the Epileptic,” Mew York State Charities Record, 
August, 1890; “‘ Progress in the Care and Colonization of Epileptics,” Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, August, 1892. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jyrisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten 
Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, 
and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or in his 
absence a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the 
Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasu-e of their respective commit- 
tees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as 
such by the Council, its President shall be ex-officio one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And 
whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
Council, its Chairman shall become ex-oficio a member of the parent Associa- 
tion. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the 
President of the Association, may appoint such special Department Committees 
as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, 
unless he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation 
he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of 
one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association, 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment to this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 
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Jurisprudence Department.— Professor Francis Wayland, New Haven, Conn ; 
Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, IIl.; Charles A. Peabody, New York; Professor 
Henry Hitchcock, St. Louis, Mo.; Professor Carleton Hunt, New Orleans; 
Thomas Thacher, New York; F. L. Wayland, Philadelphia; B. H. Bristow, 
New York; C. J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; Theodore Bacon, Rochester, N.Y. ; 
Theodore S. Woolsey, Professor William K. Townsend, New Haven, Conn.; 
C. La Rue Munson, Williamsport, Pa. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





[All officers are ex-officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on the Department Committees may or may not 
be members of the Association. In this present list, the annual 
members are given alphabetically, without reference to States ; 
then the life members follow, classified by States ; and, finally, the 
honorary and corresponding members. The only distinction be- 
tween honorary and corresponding members is that the former 
reside in the United States, the latter in foreign countries. It is 
a rule of the Association to drop from the list of annual members 
those who have not paid their assessment for two years, but mem- 
bers so dropped can be restored to the list by paying their arrears. 
If former members do not find their names on the list as it now 
stands, it will generally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it up to Aug. 15, 1892; but, no 
doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 


thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. ] 
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Adams, Mrs. Florence J., 286 Huron 
St., Chicago. 

Adams, W. irving, Montclair, N.J. 

Anderson, Rev. J., Waterbury, Conn. 

—_— E. Benjamin, Providence, 

pi: 

Atkinson, Edward, 31 Milk St., Boston. 

Atwood, Dr. Chas. E., Utica, N.Y. 

Auchmuty, R. T., 51 University Place, 
New York, N.Y. 

Avery, Edward H., Auburn, N.Y. 

Baker, Henry B., State Board of 
Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Baldwin, Prof. S. E.. New Haven, Ct. 

Battell, Hon. Robbins, 74 Wall St., 

New York City. 
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Beckwith, P. D., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Beckwith, Miss, 68 Brown St., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Bemis, Edward W., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bird, F. W., East Walpole, Mass. 

Bissinger, Philip, 22 St. John St., New 
York City. 

Blatchford, E. W., 375 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Boardman, D. L., Troy, N.Y. 

Bonaparte, Charles J., Baltimore, Md. 

Bonney, C. C., Chicago, IIl. 

Bowker, R. R., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Bradford, Rev. A. H., Montclair, N.J. 

Braman, J. C., 50 State St., Boston. 

Breed, W. J., Cincinnati. 
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Brewster, Lyman D., Danbury, Conn. 

Brinkerhoff, Roeliff, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Brockway, Z. R., Elmira, N.Y. 

Brooks, Rev. Phillips, 233 Clarendon 
St., Boston. 

Brown, Dr. W. Y., 3319 Hamilton St., 
Philadelphia. 

Browne, Dr. ag | M., 181 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Bruen, Rev. J. D. Hart, Belvidere, N.J. 

Bryson, Louise Fiske, M.D., 38 West 
38 St., New York City. 

Bullard, W. S., 5 Mt. Vernon St, 
Boston. 

Carter, John W., 172 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 

Chamberlain, D. H., 42 Wall St., New 
York City. 
Channing, Dr. Walter, Brookline, 

Mass. 
Church, Frederic E., Hudson, N.Y. 
Clark, J. S., 7 Park St., Boston. 
Clinton, H. L., 58 Park Ave., New 
York eg 
Collin, Prof. Charles A., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Coolidge, T. Jefferson, 60 State St. 
Boston. 
Corning, Erastus, 87 State St., Albany, 
N.Y: 


Coxe, Eckley B., Drifton, Luzerne 
Co., Pa. 

Crane, Rev. Oliver, Morristown, N.J. 

Crothers, Dr. T. D., Hartford, Conn. 

‘Curtis, Geo. W., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

Curtis, H. Holbrook, M.D., 29 West 
30th St., New York ~~ 

= Caroline H., Washington, 
D 


Davies, Julien T., 32 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Denslow, Van Buren, 58 Williams St., 
New York City. 

Dexter, Seymour, Elmira, N.Y. 

Dike, Rev. S. W., Auburndale, Mass. 

Dimock, H. F., Pier 11, N. R., New 
York City. 

Dittenhoeffer, Hon. A. J., 96 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Doughty, W. H., Troy, N.Y. 

Dowd, Rev. Charles F., Saratoga, N.Y. 

Dunning, Rev. A. E., 1 Somerset St., 
Boston. 

Eaton, Dorman B., 2 East 2oth St., 
New York City. 

Eaton, Hon. John, Washington, D.C. 

Edmands, A. Lawrence, P.O. Box 1425, 
Boston. 

Eliot, C. W., LL.D., 17 Quincy St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Evans, Mrs. Glendower, 12 Otis PI., 
Boston. 

Farnam, H. W., New Haven, Conn. 


Finley, John H., Galesburg, Ill. 

Fisher, Irving, New Haven, Conn. 

Foote, Miss Mary B., 352 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Foulke, W. D., Richmond, Ind. 

Fowler, Charles M., Elizabeth, N.J. 

French, Francis O., 33 West 37th St., 
New York City. 

Frothingham, Rev. O. B., 118 Marl- 
boro St., Boston. 

Frothingham, Mrs. O. B., 118 Marl- 
boro St. Boston. 

Gallaudet, E. M., LL.D., Washington, 
D.C. 

Gano, John A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gardiner, Henry B., 66 Stimson Ave., 
Providence, R.I. 

Gates, Merrill E., LL.D., Pres. Am- 
herst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Gilman, D. C., LL.D., Pres. Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Ginn, Edwin, as nm Pl., Boston. 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Glenn, John, Baltimore, Md. 

Goddard, Miss Matilda, 251 Newbury 
St., Boston. 

Granger, Dr. W. D., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

Green, Jacob L., Hartford, Conn. 

Greenough, W. W., 229 Marlboro St., 
Boston. 

Grew, Henry S., 89 Beacon St., Boston. 

Groesbeck, W. S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Haines, H. S., New York City. 

Hale, Geo. S., 10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Hallowell, Mrs. R. P., West Medford, 
Mass. 

Halsey, J. J., Lake Forest, Ill. 

Harkness, Prof. A., Providence, R.I. 

Harris, Wm. T., Washington, D.C. 

a, T. W., 25 Buckingham St., 

ambridge, Mass. 

Higginson, Waldo, Boston. 

Hitchcock, Henry, 404 Market St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoadly, George, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Holland, Rev. R. A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Holt, Henry, 29 West 23d St., New 
York City. 

Hooker, Mrs. I. B., Hartford, Conn. 

Horsford, Prof. E. N., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hotchkiss, S. M., Hartford, Conn. 

Howard, H., 7 Eddy St., Providence, 
R.I 


Hutchings, John, Lawrence, Kan. 

Hyde, Rev. C. M., D.D., Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands. 

Jacobi, Dr. A., 110 West 34th St., New 
York City. 

James, Prof. E. J., University of Penn- 
sylvania, West Philadelphia. 
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James, Mrs. John W., 37 Newbury St., 
Boston. 

Jaques, David R., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Jones, Fernando, 1834 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago. 

Kellogg, Charles D., 21 University PI., 
New York City. 

Kellogg, Dr. John H., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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Kimball, B. A., Concord, N.H. 

Kingsbury, Miss Alice E., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Kingsbury, Miss Edith D., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Kingsbury, F. J., Waterbury, Conn. 

Kursheedt, Manuel A., 35 Warren St., 
New York City. 

Lee, Henry, 40 State St., Boston. 

Lee, Joseph, Brookline. 

Leete, Dr. James M., 2912 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Leonard, Mrs. C. T., Springfield, Mass. 

Levy, Rev. Clifton H., 449 West 23d 
St., New York City. 

Lindsey, C. E., Fall River, Mass. 

Little, Moses, 63 Merrimack St., Low- 
ell, Mass. 

Livermore, Rev. A. A., Wilton, N.H. 

Lord, D. Benjamin, 34 West 28th St., 
New York City. 

Lukins, Dr. Anna, 1068 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Lyman, Arthur T., Boston. 

Lynde, Mrs. Wm. P., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Marshall, James, Fall River, Mass. 

Marwedel, Miss Emma, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Mason, Miss Ida M.,-1 Walnut St., 
Boston. 

May, Rev. Samuel, Leicester, Mass. 

Means, William G., 40 Water St., 
Boston. 

Mercer, George G., 330 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia. 

Milligan, Rev. J. L., Allegheny, Pa. 

Minot, Wm., Jr., 39 Court St., Boston. 

Mitchell, Mary A., Villa de Bouyn, Ave. 
des Fleurs, Nice; U.M., France. 

Moore, Chas. Halsey, Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Morey, Prof. W. C., Rochester, N.Y. 

Munson, C. La Rue, Williamsport, Pa. 

Neilson, James, New Brunswick, N.J. 

North, Thomas M., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Oliver, Mrs. Grace A., Salem, Mass. 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, Brookline, 
Mass. 

Paine, Robert Treat, 6 Joy St., Boston. 

Parkman, Henry, Rogers Building, 
209 Washington St., Boston. 

Parsons, S. M., 41 Wall St. New York 
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Peabody, Charles A., 2 Wall St., New 
York City. 

Peckham, Grace, M.D., New York. 

Peterson, Frederick M.D., 201 West 
54th St., New York City. 

Post, H. C. von, P. O. Box 137, New 
York City. 

Potter, Edward T., Newport, R.I. 

Potter, Rev. President, Geneva, N.Y. 

Prang, Louis, 286 Roxbury St., Boston. 

The President of the Social Science 
Club, Ware, Mass. : 

Putnam, Charles P., M.D., 63 Marl- 
boro St., Boston. 

Putnam, Miss Elizabeth C., 63 Marl- 
boro St., Boston. 

Robbins, George A., Box 947, New 
York City. 

Rotch, Miss Joanna Milton, Mass. 

Round, W. M. F., 135 East rsth St., 
New York City. 

Rowe, Dr. G. H. M., City Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

Runkle, Prof. J. D., Brookline, Mass. 
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Schurman, Prof. J. G., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee, 19 West 
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Scovel, Rev. Sylvester 
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r, Wooster, 


Smith, Eugene, 33 Pine St., New York 
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y: 

Smith, Mrs. Frances A., 124 Circular 
St., Saratoga, N.Y. 

Smith, George W., 115 Vernon St., 
Hartford, Conn. . 

Smith, H. D., Plantsville, Conn. 

Smith, T. H., 218 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

— Mrs. Sara A., Washington, 


Stearns, James S., 58 Williams St., 
New York City. 

Stickney, George, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Stokes, James, 47 Cedar St, New 
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Stone, George H., Thomasville, Ga. 

Strauss, Oscar N., 42 Warren St., New 
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as” ~ oe Rev. J. T., Ann Arbor, 
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Swartz, James S., 307 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Talbot, Mrs. I. T., 66 Marlboro St., 
Boston. 

Talcott, J. B., New Britain, Conn. 

Taylor, James R., 268 Henry St, 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 

Taylor, Prof. Graham, Hartford, Conn. 











Terry, Seth S., ro Wall St., New York 
City. 

Thiry, J. H., Long Island Cit 

Thurber, F. B., 116 Reade Ae New 
York City. 

Townsend, John P., 53 East 54th St., 
New York City. 

Townsend, Prof. W. K., New Haven, 


Conn. 
Trumbull, Rev. H. C., Philadelphia, 
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Tweedy, Edmund, Newport, R.I. 

Van Bibber, Dr. W. C., 26 W. Franklin 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

Vaughan, J.C, La West Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Villard, Henry, Mills Building, New 
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Ward, W. E., Port Chester, N.Y. 
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Warner, Charles ‘Dudley, Hartford, 
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Warner, John DeWitt, New York City. 

Wayland, C. N., 9 West 36th St., New 
York City. 

Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven 
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Wayland, Rev. Dr. H. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weeks, * an D., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wells, Edward W., 34 Prospect St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wheeler, E. S., New Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, J. Davenport, care Prof. 
— Wayland, New Haven, 
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White, " Alfred T., 40 Remsen St., 
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Winthrop, Robert C., 90 Marlboro aay 
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York City 

Wright, Cand D., Washington, D.C. 

Wyman, F. A., 131 Devonshire St, 

oston. 

Young, Charles L., 71 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. 

Young, Henry L., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Massachusetts. 


Angell, George T., Montgomery Place, 
Boston. 

Barnard, James M., Boston. 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., Boston. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, 113 Exchange St., 
Boston. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., to Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears Building, 
Boston. 


Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. 

Little, James L., 2 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 

Lincoln, D. F., Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E, 31 Beacon St. 
Boston. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., 158 State St. 
Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Sanborn, F. B., Concord. 

Sanborn, Mrs. Louisa L., Concord. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M.D. 79 
Boylston St., Boston. 

Wolcott, Roger, 53 Tremont St., 
Boston. 


New Vork. 


Cole, William A., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. 

Dike, Henry A., New York City. 

Dodge, William E., Jr., 11 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

Dodge, Charles C., New York City. 

Field, David Dudley 4 Pine St., New 
York City. 

Herrman, Mrs. H., 59 West 66th St., 
New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 17 Burling Slip, 
New York City. 

James, D. Willis, New York City. 

Letchworth, W. P., Portageville. 

Libbey, Jonas M., 47 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Pierrepont, Edwards, New York City. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, New York City. 

Stokes, Anson P., 47 Cedar St., New 
York City. 

Stokes, Thomas, 47 Cedar St., New 
York City. 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, New York City. 

Ward, J. Q. A., 9 West 48th St., New 
York City. 

Ware, William R., Columbia College, 
New York City. . 

White, Andrew Dickson, Ithaca. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira. 

Young, J. Edward, New York City. 


OTHER STATES. 


W. G. Hammond, St. Louis, J/. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, Toronto, Cav. 

Rev. Albert G. Lawson, 308 Penn St., 
Camden, /V./. 


Francis Wayland, LL.D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

J. W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Hy. 

Sydney Meyers, Chicago, 7/7, 














































HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


In America. 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Henry Barnard, LL.D., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Moncure Daniel Conway, Esq., New 
York, N.Y. 

— O. O. Howard, Portland, 

re. . 

Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., Welling- 
ton St., East Toronto, Can. 

Hon. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., 795 Broadway, 
New York. 

Prof. Daniel Wilson, Toronto, Can. 


In Great Britain and Ireland. 


Thomas Hughes, M.P., London. 

Sir Walter Crofton, The Close, Win- 
chester. 

Lord Radstock, London. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe; 24 Cheyne 
Walk, London, S.W. 

Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq., Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, London. 

Alfred Field, Esq., Birmingham. 

Thomas H. Barker, g anchester. 

G. W. Hastings, Esq., M.P., London. 

Henry W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., Ox- 
ford. 

Miss Edith Simcox, London. 

Miss Louisa Innes Lumsden, Glen- 
bogie, Rhynie, Scotland. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq., London. 

Miss J. Frances Dove, St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 

—— Hobhouse, 15 Bruton St., Lon- 

on. 
Prof. James Bryce, M.P., London. 


In France. 


Dr. Thomas W. Evans, Paris. 

M. Jules Simon, Paris. 

M. Emile Miller, Paris. 

M. Joseph Garnier, 14 Rue Richelieu, 
Paris. 

M. August Laugel, 19 Rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, Paris. 

M. Emile Cacheux, Paris. 

M. Emile Trelat, Paris. 

M. F. Buisson, Paris. 

M. Emil Levasseur, 24 Rue Monsieur 
le Prince, Paris. 

M. Arthur Raffalovich, 19 Avenue 
Hoche, Paris. 


In Germany. 


Dr. Ernest Engel, Royal Statistical 
Bureau, Berlin. 


In Italy. 


Signor Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Rome. 

Prof. C. F. Gabba, Pisa. 

Prof. Alberto. de Errera, Cavaliere 
della Corana d'Italia, Venice. 


In Switzerland. 
Prof. Charles Secrétan, Lausanne. 


In Hungary. 
M. E. Horn, M.P., Budapest. 


In Belgium. 


M. P. Buls, Brussels. 
M. Van der Rest, Brussels. 
M. August Couvreur, Brussels. 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Journal of Social Science. Containing the transactions of the American 
Association. Nos. I.-V., 8vo, paper, each $1.50. -Nos. VI.-XXIX., each 
$1.00. 


ConTEeNnTs oF NumBeR Two.— Current Record of the Association. I. Immigration — Frederick 
Kapp. II. The American Census— James A. Garfield. III. The Mode of Procedure in 
Cases of Contested Elections — Henry L. Dawes. IV. The Public Charities of the State of 
New York — Theodore W. Dwight. V. The Public Libraries of the United States — Ains- 
worth R. Spofford. VI. The Science of Transportation— Joseph D. Potts. WII. Vaccina- 
tion— A Report presented by Francis Bacon, William A. Hammond, and David F. Lincoln. 
VIII. The Election of Presidents—Charles Francis Adams, Jr. IX. Life Insurance — 
Sheppard Homans. X. The Administration of Criminal Justice — George C. Barrett. XI. 
Health Laws and their Administration — Elisha Harris. XII. An International Code — 
D. D. Field. XIII. General Intelligence. XIV. Constitution. XV. List of New Mem- 
bers. XVI. List of Works relating to Social Science published in 1869. 


Contents or Number Turee.—I, Public Parks and the Enlargement of Towns—F. L. Olm- 
sted. II. Art Education in America—C. C, Perkins. III. Civilization and Health— 
Francis Bacon. IV. American System of Patents—S.A. Duncan. V. Nature and Sphere 
of Police Power—T. D. Woolsey. VI. Legislation and Social Science—E. L. Godkin. 
VII. Representation of Minorities—D. D. Field. VIII. Relations of Business Men to 
National Legislation —H. A. Hill. IX. Houses in the Country for Working Men—G. B. 
Emerson. . Minority Representation in Europe—Thomas Hare. XI. Application of 
Mr. Hare’s System of Voting to the Nomination of Overseers of Harvard College— W. R. 
Ware. XII. General Intelligence. 1. Home. 2. Foreign. 


Number Four is out of print, as well as Numbers Ong, THres, E1rcut, and Ning. 


Contents oF NumsBer Five.—I. Municipal Government— Dorman B. Eaton. II. Higher 
Education of Women—T. W. Higginson. III. Restoration of the Cosseney — Zenee Ss. 
sg IV. Some Results of the Census— Francis A. Walker. V. Public Vaccination — 
F. P. Foster. VI. The International— David A. Wasson. VII. Legislation in Relation 
to Pharmacy —G. F. H. Markoe. VIII. General Intelligence. 


ConTgeNTs OF Number S1x.— General Meeting at New York. I. Opening Address — George 
William Curtis. II. The Work of Social Science in the United States—F. B. Sanborn. 
III. Financial Administration —G. Bradford. IV. Conference of the Boards of Public 
Charities. V. Pauperism in the City of New York. VI. The Farmers’ Movement in the 
Western States— Willard C. Flagg. VII. Ocean Lanes for Steamship Navigation — Prof. 
B. Peirce. VIII. Rational Principles of Taxation— David A. Wells. IX. American Rail- 
roads— Gardiner G. Hubbard. X. Reformation of Prisoners—Z. R. Brockway. XI. The 
Deaf-mute College at Washington — Edward M. Gallaudet. XII. The Protection of Ani- 
mals — George T. Angell. XIII. American Finance — Prof. W. G. Sumner. 


CONTENTS OF NuMBER Seven.—I. Private Property upon the Sea— Rev. Dr. Woolsey. II. 
Conference of Boards of Health. III. (School Hygiene)— Drs. D. F. Lincoln and A. L. 
Carroll. IV. Tent Hospitalsa—Dr. J. F. Jenkins. . National, State, and Sectarian 
Universities —A. D. White and Dr. McCosh. VI. Free Lending Libraries—W. W. 
Greenough. VII. The Young Men’s Christian Association—Cephas Brainard. VIII. 
Ocean Lanes. IX. Prison Reform in Europe and America — Dr. Wines and F. B. Sanborn. 
X. Social Science Record. XI. Conference of Boards of Charities. 


Contents oF NumsBer EiGut.—I. The Production and Distribution of Wealth— David A. 
Wells. II. The Work of Social Science—F. B. Sanborn. III. Progress in International 
Law—J. B. Angell. IV. The Experiment of Civil Service Reform— Dorman B. Eaton. 
V. The Treatment of the Guilty—W. G. Eliot. VI. Health in Schools— Drs. D. F. 
Lincoln, J. J. Putnam, etc. VII. Financial Policy of England and the United States — 
G. Bradford. VIII. Limitations of Judicial Power—Emory Washburn. IX. Life Insur- 
ance for the Poor — Elizur Wright and Sheppard Homans. X. Legal Education—W. G. 
Hammond. XI. The Detroit Meeting. 


Contents oF Numser Ning.—lI. Social Science in Theory and Practice—F. B. Sanborn. 
II. The Silver Question —W. Stanley Jevons. III. The Silver Question—B. F. Nourse. 
IV. Savings Banks— John P. Townsend. V. Local Taxation— William Minot, Jr. VI. 
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Industrial and Social Aspects of the Southern Question— W. L. Trenholm. VII. Educa- 
tion in. the Southern States—T. M. Logan. VIII. The Navigation Laws of Great Britain 
and the United States— Hamilton A. Hill. IX. The Tariff Question— Horace White. 
X. Custom House ghey . Hyde. XI. State and Municipal Government — 
Samuel Bowles. XII. Municipal Economy — Daniel L. Harris. 


Contents oF NumsBer Ten.— Transactions of the Association, 1879. I. American Education 
et’ 


1869-79. Annual Address of President Gilman. II. The hod of Study in Social 
Science — William T. Harris. III. Report of the Department of Education — Mrs. I. T. 
Talbot. IV. The Voting of Women in School Elections— A. P. Peabody. V. Relations 
of Christianity to the Common Law— M. B. Anderson. VI. The Place of the Practical 
Man in American Public Affairs — Hamilton Andrews Hill. VII. Chinese Immigration — 
S. Wells Williams. VIII. The United States and the Declaration of Paris— Theodore S. 
Woolsey. IX. Recent Changes in our State Constitutions — Simeon E. Baldwin. X. The 
Policy of Patent Laws— Frederic H. Betts. XI. The Sewerage of the Smaller Towns— 
George E. Waring, Jr. XII. Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation — Joseph D. Weeks. 


Contents oF NuMBER ELeveN.— Report of the Annual Meeting, 1880. List of Members. 


I. Southern Questions: 1. The Negro Exodus from the Gulf States — Frederick Douglass. 
2. The Emigration of Colored Citizens from the Southern States— R. T. Greener. 3. Col- 
ored Schools in Virginia—Mrs. Orra Langhorne. II. Recent Changes in the West — 
Robert P. Porter. III. A Report on Protection from Casualties in the Use of Machinery — 
Professor William Watson. IV. International Coinage — Robert Noxon Toppan. V. Social 
Economy Papers: 1. Report of the Department of Social Economy—F. B. Sanborn. 
2. The Care of Poor and Vicious Children—Charles L. Brace. 3. Social Economy in 
Illinois— Mrs. Harbert. 4. Co-operative Distribution — William A. Hovey. 5. Co-opera- 
tion in England— James Samuelson. Saratoga Papers of 1877: 1. Extradition — Sheldon 
Amos. 2. Graduate Courses at Law Schools — Professor S. E. Baldwin. 


Contents oF NuMBER Twetve.— Professor Peirce’s Cincinnati Address: The National Im- 


rtance of Social Science in the United States. President Gilman’s Opening Address. 

eport of the General Secretary, by F. B. Sanborn. Report of the Treasurer and Publica- 
tion Committee: Professor Wayland and F. B. Sanborn. Papers of the Education Depart- 
ment: I. Report on Kindergarten Schools— Professor Harris, Mrs. Talbot. II. The 
Relation of the Public Library to the Public Schools — Samuel S. Green. III. Educational 
Progress in Ly lag Edith Simcox. IV. Home Life in some of its Relations to 
Schools— Miss Mary W. Hinman. V. The American Newspaper and American Education 
— Dr. J. M. Gregory. Libel and its Legal Remedy—E. L. Godkin. Pa of the Social 
Economy Department: I. Associated Charities. A. The Principle and Advantage of Asso- 
ciation in Charities— Rev. D. O. Kellogg. 3B. General and Special Methods of Operation — 
Rev. O. C. McCulloch. C. The Need and Work of Volunteer Visitors—R. T. Paine, Jr. 
D. The Care and } wom, Neglected Children — Miss Anna Hallowell. II. The Principle 
of Volunteer Service— Mrs. Florence Bayard Lockwood. III. The Recreations of the 
People — George B. Bartlett. IV. The Justifying Value of a Public Park — F. L. Olmsted. 
Constitution, Officers, and Members of the Association. 


Contents or Numper TuirTzeNn.— Order of Business at Saratoga in 1881. Papers of the 


Jurisprudence Department: I. Pensions in a Republic — Frederick J. Kingsbury. II. Mod- 
ern islation roe Marital re | Rights--Henry Hitchcock, LL.D. III. The 
German Socialist Law of Oct. 21, 1878— Henry W. Farnam. IV. The Study of Anatomy, 
Historically and Legally Considered — Edward Mussey Hartwell, M.A. Pa rs of the 
Health Department: I. The Treatment of Insanity in its Economic Aspect — Walter Chan- 
ning, M.D. II. Adulterations in Food — Professor S. W. Johnson. Debate on Adultera- 
tions. Remarks of George T. Angell. General Papers: I. Christianity and the Relations 
of Nations —Charles L. Brace. II. Indeterminate Sentences and thcir Results in New 
York —Z. R. Brockway. III. Changes in American Society— Julia Ward Howe. Appen- 
dix; Infant Development. 


ConTents oF NuMBER FourtTeen.—I. The General Meeting of 1881. Death of President 


eld. II. Opening Address of Professor Wayland, President of the Association. III. 
The Threefold “— of Social Science. Report of the General Secretary, F. B. Sanborn. 
IV. Civil Service Reform, an address by George W. Curtis. V. The American Newspaper — 
Charles Dudley Warner. VI. Prohibitory Legislation—P. Emory Aldrich. VII. Province 
of Legislation in the  . of Intemperance—F. W. Bird. VIII. License and Pro- 
hibition — Rev. Leonard W. Bacon. IX. The Moral Statistics of the United States — Dr. 
Woolsey. X. Divorce Laws— Professor W. C. Robinson. XI. Lax Divorce Legislation — 
Rev. S. W. Dike. XII. Address on Health and Insanity— Walter Channing, M.D. XIII. 
Women Practising | Medicine— Dr. E. F. Pope. XIV. Constitution, List of Members, 
Officers, and Committees of the Association. 


Contents OF NuMBER FirTeen.—I. Papers on Infant Development — Professor Harris, Mr. 


Darwin, Mr. Alcott, Dr. Preyer, M. Taine, etc. II. Report of Mrs. Talbot. III. Religious 
and Moral Education of Chiidren— Professor G. S. Hall. IV. Treatment of Incipient 
Insanity — Mary Putnam-Jacobi, M.D. V. Debate on Insanity — Professor W. T. Harris, 
Dr. Channing, F. B. Sanborn, etc. VI. Papers on Building Associations—R. T. Paine, Jr., 
and Addison B. Burk. VII. Homes for the People in Washington— John Hitz. VIII. 
Art in its Relation to the People — Martin Brimmer. 


ConTents oF Number SIxTEEN.— Papers of the Health Department: I. Address of the Chair- 


man — Walter Channing, M.D. II. The Michigan Plan for Boards of Health— Dr. Henry 
B. Baker. III. The Health Care of Households with Special Reference to House Drain- 
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— Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. IV. The Health of Boys’ Boarding-schools—D. F. Lincoln, 
.D. V. The Health of Criminal Women— Eliza M. Mosher, M.D. VI. The Manage- 
ment of Chronic Inebriates and Insane Drunkards — Albert N. Blodgett, M.D. VII. Re- 
marks of Mr. Parker on Boards of Health. VIII. International and National Relief in 
War— Miss Clara Barton. Papers of the Social Economy Department: I. Address of the 
Chairman— F. B. Sanborn. II. The Factory System as an Element in Civilization — Carroll 
D. Wright. III. Early Factory Life in New England—Mrs. H. H. Robinson. IV. 
American Factory Life — Miss Lucy Larcom. V. Ten Hours— Rev. Jesse H. Jones. 


CONTENTS OF NumBER SEVENTEEN.— I. Introduction. II. Address—Rev. A. D. Mayo, on 
National Aid to Education. III. Address— President Angell, on Diplomatic Relations 
between China and the United States. IV. Papers of the Jurisprudence Department, namely : 
1. Professional Ethics — Theodore Bacon. 2. Local Self-government— Edward W. Bemis. 

. Disfranchisement for Crime— James F. Colby. 4. A Plan for Extinguishing Crime — 
Edwin Hill. 5. Punishment for Certain Crimes—H. A. Hill. V. Address— Professor 
W. T. Harris. VI. The Darwin Commemoration. VII. A Paper on the Progressive 
Spelling — Rev. H. L. Wayland. VIII. Miscellaneous Matters. 


ConTENTs OF NumBerR E1GHTeen.—I. Introductory. II. Opening Address— Professor Way- 
land. III. Report of the General Secretary —F. B. Sanborn. IV. Papers on Health and 
Education: 1. Health and Social Science—Dr. E. M. Hunt. 2. Physical Training in 
Homes and Training-schools — Professor D. A. Sargent. 3. True Higher Education — 
W.C. Thomas. 4. Causes of Insanity — Dr. W. ore é: Inebriety in Women — Dr. 
L. M. Hall. 6. The Disease of Inebriety —Dr. T. D. Crothers. 7. House-buildin and 
Drainage —G. E. Waring, Jr. 8. Moral Education in Schools— Professor W. T. Harris. 
V. Papers of the Jurisprudence Department: 1. Assertion of Rights— J.T. Platt. 2. In- 
ternational Ethics — E. M. Gallaudet, LL.D. 3. Legal History of the Telephone — M. F. 
Tyler. VI. Addresses and Special Papers: 1. American Civil Service System—J. M. 
Gregory, LL.D. 2. Public Libraries— J. M. Larned. % Religion of India—Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar. 4. New Methods of Study in History—H. B. Adams. VII. Papers of the 
Social Economy Department, namely: 1. Race Problems in the United States— Professor 
C. A. Gardner. 2. Relations between Employers and Employed —Mrs. S. K. Bolton. 
3. Child-helping in New York —C. L. Brace. 4. Prison Labor. 


Contents oF NumBeR Nineteen.—I. Introductory. II. Report of the Secretary—F. B. 
Sanborn. III. Papers of the Finance Department: 1. Scientific Basis of Tariff Legisla- 
tion —C. D. Wright. 2. Financial Standing of States— Henry C. Adams. 3. The Rate of 
Wages — Edward Atkinson. 4. Industrial Education —F. A. Walker. IV. Papers of the 
ain Department. 1. Conflict of State Laws— Eugene Smith. 2. The Pardoning 

ower — F. Wayland. 3. Threefold Basis of the Criminal Law— F. H. Wines. V. Hebrew 
Charities — Mary M. Cohen. VI. Constitution and Members of the Association. 


ConTENTs OF NuMBER TwentTy.—I. Papers of the Education Department: 1. The Function 
of Latin and Greek in Education — Dr. W. T. Harris. 2. Problems in Education — Mrs. 
Emily Talbot. 3. Athletic Education — Dr. Edward Hitchcock. 4. Physical Education in 
Women’s Colleges— Mrs. R.S. Bryan. 5. The Higher Education of Women in Great 
Britain and Ireland — Miss Lumsden. II. Additional Papers of the Jurisprudence Depart- 
ment: 1. The Law for the Commitment of Lunatics— Mr. F. H. Wines. 2. Lunacy Legis- 
lation in the North-west — Professor A. O. Wright. III. Papers of the Health Department: 
1. Dr. Sargent’s Summary. 2. Tenement Houses—Dr. Lucy M. Hall. IV. The Civil 
Service in States and Cities — Edward M. Shepard. 


ConTENTs oF NuMBER TWENTY-ONE.—1. President Eaton’s Address, 1885. 2. Business and 
Debates of 1885. 3. Synopsis of Social Science Instruction in Colleges. - 4. Methodical 
Education in Social Science—F. B. Sanborn. 5. Social Science and Social Conditions — 
W. T. Harris. 6. The Unnamed Third Party—H.L. Wayland. 7. Socialism and State 
Action — Edward W. Bemis. 8. Labor Unions under Democratic Government—D. M. 
Means. 9g. Influence of City Life on Health and Development — Dr.G. Peckham. 10. The 
Health of American Cities—C. F. Wingate. 11. The Physical Training of Women — Dr. 
L. M. Hall. 12. The Constitution and National Development — E. V. Reynolds. 13. Land 
and Law as Agents in Educating Indians — President Gates. 14. Arbitration of Saber Dis- 

utes — Rev. W. Gladden. 15. The Place of Art in Education—Thomas Davidson. 16. 
he Relation of the Drama to Education— W. O. Partridge. 17. Child-life in City and 
Country —C. D. Kellogg. 18. City and Country Schools — W. M. Beckner. 


ConTENTs oF NuMBER Twenty-Two.— Conference of Alienists. Business and Debates of 
1886. Notice of Deceased Members. I. Papers of the Department of Education: 1. The 
Definition of Social Science and its Classification—W.T. Harris. 2. Social Science Instruc- 
tion in Colleges — Mrs. Emily Talbot and W.'T. Harris. 3. Popular Instruction in Sccial 
Science — Carroll D. Wright. II. my x of the Department of Health. 1. The Nervous- 
ness of Americans— Grace Peckham, M.D. 2. Mineral Waters of America and Europe — 

, T. M. Coan, M.D. 3. Rabies and Howto Prevent it— Valentine Mott,M.D. 4. Noses— 

H. Holbrook Curtis, M.D. 5. The Science of Dietetics— Wallace Wood, M.D. III. 

Papers of the Social Economy Department: 1. Address of the Chairman: Labor and 

Capital— F. B. Sanborn. 2. Property— Thomas Davidson. 3. Letters of Dr. Abbott and 

Dr. Wayland. 4. The Right of Property in Land— W. T. Harris, LL.D. IV. Papers of 

the Jurisprudence Department. 1. Postal Savings Banks—Dr. H. L. Wayland. 2. How 

to deal with Habitual Criminals — Professor S. E. Baldwin. 
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CONTENTs OF NuMBER TweNTy-THREE.— Business and Debates of 1887. Address of the 
President: Problems of the Census — Carroll D. Wright. I. Papers of the Social Economy 
Department: 1. Address of the Chairman— F. B. Sanborn. 2. Profit Sharing as a Method 
of Remunerating Labor—F. J. Kingsbury. 3. Alfred Dolge and his Experiments — A. 
Dolge and Ernest Richard. 4. Profit Sharing Historically and Theoretically Considered — 
G. M. Powell. 5. Labor Organizations— J. G. Brooks. 6. Woman and the Temperance 
Question— Frances E. Willard. II. Papers of the Jurisprudence Department: 1. The 
American System of Trial by Jury—D. H. Chamberlain. 2. The Law’s Uncertainty — 
Thomas Thatcher. 3. The Incorrigible— Francis Wayland. 4. Private Corporations and 
the State— H. A. James. 5. Social Science in the Law of Moses— H. L. Wayland. 


Contents oF Number Twenty-Four.— Introductory. Committee on Provident Institutions. 
Constitution, List of Members, etc. I. Papers of the Health Department: 1. Relation of 
the Physician to the Community, and of the Community to the Physician— Grace Peck- 
ham, M.D. 2. The Function ot the Lungs—D. Emery Holman, M.D. 3. Certain In- 
jur:ous Influences of City Life and their Removal — Walter B. Platt, M.D. 4. The Criminal 

oe N 7, M.D. _ 5. Immigration and Nervous Diseases —C. L. Dana, M.D., 

th Discussion. II. Papers of the Education Department: 1. The Opportunities of Amer- 
ica—F.B. Sanborn. 2. Address—T. W. Higginson. 3. Pedag in American Colleges 
— Professor E. J. James. 4. The Education of Women — Arthur Gilman. 


Con'rents or NumBer Twenty-Five.— General Meeting of 1888. President Adamson Higher 
Education. I. The Growth and Purposes of Bureaus of Statistics of Labor — Address of 
the President, Carroll D. Wright. II. Papers and Debates of the Department of Health: 
1. Address on Requirements for a Medical Degree— Dr. H. H. Curtis. 2. How Far can 
Legislation aid in Maintaining a Proper Standard of Medical Education? — W. A. Purring- 
ton. 3. The Value of a Liberal Education Antecedent to the Study of Medicine— Sylvester 
F. Scovel. Remarks of Dr, Grace Peckham. 4. Unsanitary Conditions in Country Homes 
— Dr. Lucy M. Hall. 5. The Working-women of New York: Their Health and Occupa- 
tions— Elizabeth Stow-Brown, M.D. 6. The Struggle for Subsistence: How can it be 
most Efficiently Aided?— Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. III. Papers of the Finance and 
Social Economy Departments: 1. Address of the Chairman—F. B. Sanborn. 2. Savings 
Banks in the United States— John P. Townsend. 3. Co-operative Building Associations. 
Report of the Special Committee. 4. Report on Savings Banks and Building Associations 
of Illinois— Professor J. W. Jenks. 5. Co-operative Building and Loan Associations in 
the State of New York — Seymour Dexter, Esq. 6. The Dangerous Side of Building Asso- 
ciations— Mr, C. F. Southard. 7. Notes on Provident Institutions in Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and Texas— Professor Robert T. Hill. 8. Life Insurance—Report of the Committee. 
Hebrew Provident Institutions. 9. The Early History of School Savings Banks in the 
United States— J. H. Thiry. 


ConTENTs oF NumBer Twenty-stx.— General Meeting of 1889. Report of J. P. Townsend, 
Secretary. Constitution, List of Members and Publications, etc. I. Papers of the _ 
prudence Department: 1. The Economic Law of Moncpoly— President E. B. Andrews. 
2. Constitutional Guarantees of the Right of Property —George Hoadly. 3. Education as 
a Cure for Crime —S. T. Dutton. 4. Immigration and Crime —W.M.F. Round. 5. The 
Dead Hand— Dr. H. L. Wayland. II. Papers of the Education Department: 1. Industrial 
Training of the Defective Classes. Di by President Gallaudet, General Brinkerhoff, 
Dr. Bryce, F. B. Sanborn, Miss Alice Cooke, etc. 2. Popular Fallacies concerning the 
Insane — Dr. Pliny Earle. III. Papers of the Social Economy Department: 1. Report on 
Co-operative Building and Loan Associations. 2. Socialism in England- - Percival Chubb. 





ConTENTS OF NuMBER TwENTyY-SEVEN.—General Meeting of 1890. Constitution, List of 
Members, etc. The Third Estate of the South—Rev. A. D. Mayo. The Single Tax 
Debate — Remarks by Samuel B. Clarke, Professor ‘Thomas Davidson, W. L. Garrison, 
Professor John B. Clark, President E. B. Andrews, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, Louis F. 
Post, Edward Atkinson, Henry George, Professor W. T. Harris, and James R. Carret. 


Contents oF NumBer TWENTY-EIGHT.— Genera! Meeting of 1891. M. Levasseur on Malthus. 
The Late Rufus King. President White’s Addresses. I. Papers of the Social Economy 
Department: 1. Labor Organizations—S. M. Hotchkiss. 2. Trades-unions—S. Gompers. 

. Trades-unions and Wages— Prof. J. W. Jenks. 4. Shoemaking in Connecticut —F. J. 
Kingsbury. 5. Arbitration, Volun and Compulsory — Mrs. C. R. Lowell. 6. rae vd 
Arbitration— Seymour Dexter. 7. Social Side of Unions— George Gunton. 8. Trades- 
unions and Apprentices—E. W. Bemis. II. Miscellaneous Papers: 1. Treatment of 
Hydrophobia— Dr. Paul Gibier. 2. The Silver Question— J. D. Warner. 3. Reform of 
the Civil Service — W. D. Foulke. ? 


Contents oF NumbBer Twenty-nine.— Introduction. The General Meeting of 1892. The 
Late Dr. Pliny Earle. I. Summer Camps for Boys—Dr.W. T. Talbot. II. The New 
York City Health Department — Dr. Cyrus Edson. III. The Tenement House: Its Influ- 
ence upon the Child — Dr. Mary E. Herrick. IV. The ae of the Financial Credit of 
the Government of the United States— Joseph T. Brown. V. Aids in the Study of Social 
Science — F. B. Sanborn. VI. The Care of Epileptics— Dr. Frederick Peterson. ; 

In separate pamphlets: The Single Tax Debate, 1890, and Discussion of Labor Organizations, 


891. 
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